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Wisconsin Has a Birthday 


by C. L. Greiber, Chairman 
Sub-Committee on Education 
Wisconsin State Centennial 


INETEEN hundred and forty eight! Wis- 
consin’s year to celebrate its one hun- 
dredth birthday! 

Wisconsin chose a great and significant year 
for its birthday. Eighteen hundred and forty 
eight! A great year in the history of the world 
as well as of Wisconsin! For that was the 
year in which the downtrodden peoples of 
Europe rose against arbitrary and autocratic 
rulers and put them out. Many of these rulers 
came back, it is true, but at least they were 
warned that the fires of freedom lit by the 
America patriots in 1776 were still burning, 
were spreading over the world, and could not 
be put out. It was a wonderful year of promise, 
and the great state which was born in it was 
ready to give welcome and new courage to those 
disappointed souls who found that Europe was 
not ready for their high standards of freedom 
and self government and fled to America for 
refuge. 

We, the people of Wisconsin, are celebrat- 
ing the birthday of the State this year. We are 
spending money on the celebration; we are 
spending time and effort on it. And what is 
the value of it? Will we be any better for 
having done it? 


Inspiration for the Future 


We may be much better for it. That de- 
pends upon how we use the opportunity which 
this occasion offers to relive the best things in 
the past and use them as an inspiration for 
the future. Simply going back over the lives 
and efforts of the men and women of the past 
hundred years who have contributed to the 
wealth and beauty of the state, and to the 
health, comfort, and intelligence of its people 
tends to encourage in all of us a desire to make 
contributions of our own. 

It should be particularly true that the youth 
of the State will be impressed and inspired by 
the examples of the past. Such a celebration 
as the one in which we are now engaged is 
essentially a celebration for the benefit of 
youth. The school is the strategic place in 
which to make full use of the stimulus offered 
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* Teachers have an opportunity to enrich 
classroom instruction with historical mate- 
rial and at the same time cooperate with 
state and community projects sponsored by 
the Centennial Committees. 


by this occasion; and the teacher, naturally, is 
the strategic person to apply it. That is why 
much of the planning and preparation of this 
celebration has been directed toward the 
schools; and that is why the teachers need to 
know just what is being planned. 

As you probably know, the Governor has 
appointed a State Executive Committee on the 
Centennial. This Committee has chosen three 
dates for definite public activities of statewide 
interest. The first is January 5, when an In- 
auguration Celebration will be held in the 
Capitol. The second is May 29, when the true 
birthday of the State will be celebrated in 
Madison. The third is the Centennial Exposi- 
tion which will be held in the State Fair 
Grounds in Milwaukee from August 7 to Au- 
gust 29—an expansion of the regular one week 
State Fair into a three-week special celebration. 


History of Education 


The State Centennial Committee has ap- 
pointed a Sub-Committee on Education to , 
work on the two phases of education involved ; 
namely, the gathering, preparing, and making 
public of material on the history of Wiscon- 
sin, including the history of Wisconsin educa- 
tion; and the making of contacts with the 
schools of the State to help them to take their 
part in the special celebrations, in the collec- 
tion of material, in putting on local activities 
of their own, and in the use of the materials 
prepared or made available for them. 

The Sub-Committee on Education has worked 
out certain aids for the teachers and their 
pupils. 

First, they have arranged for the writing of 
a short history of Wisconsin in simple lan- 
guage. For writing this history, they were su- 
premely fortunate in being able to secure the 
one man for whom every teacher in the State 
would vote if asked to name the best person 
for the taskk—Edgar G. Doudna. That insures 
that the little book will be the best that can 
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Village of Menasha 1855. From Mitchel and Osborn’s History of Winnebago County 


possibly be produced. That will make easy 
your task of teaching Wisconsin history not 
only next year but in years to come. As this 
book will not be out until next May or June, 
you will have to postpone using it until after 
the great feature of the celebration which has 
been arranged by the Executive Committee— 
the Centennial Exposition. 

One phase of the history of Wisconsin is 
being printed earlier. That is the History of 
Education in Wisconsin, which like the broader 
history is being prepared by Mr. Doudna. This 
section of our history is to be published in the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, and so will 
be accessible to all teachers. Copies are also 
to be made in pamphlet form. 


Our Wisconsin Heritage 


The second aid to teachers which the Sub- 
Committee on Education has provided is a 
manual of suggestions for teachers to use in 
carrying on local school activities in connection 
with the celebration. This manual, called ‘Our 
Wisconsin Heritage’, is now in the hands of 
the printer and should be available to teachers 
by the beginning of the year. 

This manual, which was prepared for the 
Centennial Sub-Committee on’ Education by the 
Curriculum Committee of the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Educational Planning Program, is in 
two parts. One part contains suggestions for 
elementary schools and the other for secondary 
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schools. Both parts provide teachers with a 
wealth of suggestions for activities which will 
help them to organize local history projects as 
a form of celebration of the State’s hundredth 
birthday. Among the suggestions for activities 
is the use of Commencement to emphasize the 
Wisconsin theme, pageants, the locating of old 
landmarks, the study of the lives of men and 
women who left their mark on the community. 
Any teacher can obtain a copy by writing to the 
Curriculum Coordinator, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

With provisions for the preparation of the 
history of Wisconsin, the history of education, 
and the teachers’ manual of activities, and with 
the making of arrangements for the distribu- 
tion of the space set aside for educational ex- 
hibits at the Central Exposition at State Fair 
Park in August 1948, the members of the Cen- 
tennial Sub-Committee on Education feel that 
they have gone about as far as possible and 
that the teachers and other local agencies must 
now take up the work and go on with it at the 
local level. That will mean, mainly, using the 
historical material to enrich class room instruc- 
tion, and cooperating with the centennial com- 
mittees, city, county and state, in community 
projects in which participation by the schools 
is desired. 

We know that you will cooperate to make 
this centennial of the highest inspirational 
value to the youth of the State. 
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Teachers Study Children 


RES Report to the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education 


ISS SMITH has stopped thinking of Joe 
as “‘lazy’’ because his homework is 
poorly done and he is not alert in class. She 
knows about his querulous working mother, 
his fatherless home, the four younger children. 
Today all over the country 6,000 Miss 
Smiths are discovering in a dramatic way that 
behavior is caused. These teachers are working 
in child study programs under the direction of 
the Institute for Child Study of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. A number of schools in the 
region of Chicago are developing similar pro- 
grams under the guidance of the department 
of education of the University of Chicago. 

Miss Smith’s close study of a few individual 
children for several years should make her a 
better teacher for hundreds of children for the 
rest of her career. A careful study of the spe- 
cific problems of sulky, irresponsible Joe helps 
the teacher far more than the lectures and study 
programs on child psychology and child devel- 
opment in general, says Daniel A. Prescott, 
who heads the Institute. 

It is fairly obvious that not all general sci- 
entific truths are true about all children, de- 
clares Dr. Prescott. ‘“Yet teachers have not been 
trained to recognize this need for knowledge 
about individual children, don’t know what 
facts they need, don’t have the skills to get 
the facts.” 


Learning How Joe Feels 


The teacher needs enough knowledge to un- 
derstand how Joe—not all ten-year olds, but 
Joe—feels in a particular situation. If Joe 











The story told here is based on an inter- 
view granted by Dr. Prescott to a staff writer 
of Rural Editorial Service for the state edu- 
cational journals. 

Dr. Prescott, director of the Institute for 
Child Study of the University of Maryland, 
is working with Maryland teachers and ad- 
ministrators in a statewide program of child 
study. Until recently he was professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. He is 








conducting field service programs of child 
study in New York, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, and 
Washington, D. C. 
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* Dr. Daniel A, Prescott tells how the study 
of one child leads to better understanding 
of all children. 











reads badly, general knowledge about the 
causes of poor reading won't help Miss Smith. 
She must know why Joe reads badly. And 
therefore she must know a lot about Joe as an 
individual. 

The techniques for learning about Joe can 
be acquired. Dr. Prescott points to the results 
of a four-year program in 14 school systems 
for in-service teacher training in child devel- 
opment. 

“Hardly a vestige of our work is left in 13 
of those systems. In only one was the pro- 
gram successful.” Why that one program bore 
fruit where the others collapsed makes an eye- 
opening story. 

The story began seven years ago, when the 
Commission on Teacher Education set up by 
the American Council on Education began to 
work on improving the education of teachers. 
One of the Commission's agencies was the 
Division on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel, with headquarters at the University 
of Chicago. This division gathered the re- 
search findings of many sciences on the growth, 
learning, behavior, and adjustment of children 
and set up a document center for this material. 
Schoolmen studied the available data, con- 
ferred with scientists, and developed sets of 
scientific principles to describe and explain 
human development and behavior. 

In the 14 cooperating school systems the 
child development information was passed on 
to teachers through lectures and _ systematic 
study programs led by experts. After the train- 
ing, the teachers, in effect, said, “This is very 
interesting. So what? It doesn’t help me with 
my classroom problems.”’ 

But in one school system the teachers de- 
cided that each wanted to study an individual 
child intensively over one or two years. Out 
of the results of the successful experience of 
those teachers the Division (in 1943 it became 
the University of Chicago's Committee on 
Human Development) worked out a program 
which now involves 6,000 teachers in 20 
school systems. 











Five Paths to Understanding 


The child study programs have five essen- 
tial parts: (1) direct study of children, (2) 
consultant service from the Institute for Child 
Study to the local groups, (3) special training 
of leaders of local groups and regular meet- 
ings during the year, (4) local two week work- 
shops for leaders and teachers, and (5) a six 
to nine week workshop in human development 
and child study at the University of Chicago 
or the University of Maryland. 





( 


Each teacher who volunteers for the pro- 
gram is told to select a child in whom she is 
interested. She is urged not to select her worst 
problem. The teacher we are calling Miss 
Smith selected Joe. She was told to gather all 
the information about Joe that seemed impor- 
tant. Her information would come from four 
sources: the school records, other teachers, a 
visit to Joe’s home, her own observations of 
Joe. 

“Few teachers in the United States use 
school records,” says Dr. Prescott, “except to 
look at marks, the least. valuable of what's 
there.”’ 

Miss Smith got information from the rec- 
ords about Joe’s family, his physical growth, 
his realized intelligence in terms of test re- 
sults, and so on. From other teachers who 
were teaching Joe or had taught him in the 
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past she asked not for evaluations but for 
anecdotes, for stories of characteristic ways in 
which Joe acted, things he said and did in 
notable classroom situations. She discovered 
that when teachers were asked to tell stories 
instead of to pass judgments they did a fine 
job of remembering details. 


A Look at Joe’s Home 


To Joe's mother Miss Smith said, ‘‘I’m Joe’s 
teacher and I’m very much interested in him.” 
Delighted at teacher’s interest in her son, Joe’s 
mother was cooperative. She told her troubles. 
“Joe’s kind of slow, and he’s always in mis- 
chief.’” Miss Smith tried to understand the 
“climate of affection” in which Joe lived. 

Miss Smith took a good look at Joe’s home 
and neighborhood, remembering that every 
word Joe heard or used in the classroom had 
meaning for him in terms of the home and 
neighborhood where he was growing up. The 
same words in terms of Miss Smith’s own en- 
vironment might mean something very dif- 
ferent. 

Back at the school Miss Smith wrote down 
what she had seen, recorded her conversation 
with Joe’s mother, noted that Joe was the old- 
est in a family of five, that his mother took in 
washing. Miss Smith tried hard not to evaluate 
or pass judgment. She knew the records would 
be valuable in proportion to how objective and 
specific her observations were. 

Miss Smith added to her notes her observa- 
tions of Joe on the playground, in the halls, 
in the cafeteria. She recorded significant or 
telling incidents. 

Every other week Miss Smith met for two 
hours with 12 other teachers in the program. 
Other schools have as few as 10 but never 
more than 18 in each child study group. Miss 
Smith read her anecdotes, presented her infor- 
mation to the other teachers. The whole group 
tried to figure Joe out. The other teachers pre- 
sented their materials too. Each teacher thus 
studied as many children as there were teach- 
ers in the group. A strict code of secrecy about 
the information the group gathered was ob- 
served. 

After three years closely observing three 
children, Miss Smith will find it easier to ‘‘fig- 
ure” all her children. She will know what data 
she needs to get about her “problem” children 
and how to get the information. She will not 
be expected to do psychiatric case work—the 
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serious problems that are beyond her she will 
refer to experts. But she will never again label 
the rebellious and aggressive Joes “bad,’’ the 
withdrawn and daydreaming Joes “lazy.” She 
will look for causes and try to understand and 
help. 
Children Are Happier 

“Eighty per cent of the teachers who've 
worked with us say they and their children are 
happier,” says Dr. Prescott. 

The Committee is getting proof of this. Dr. 


‘ Prescott tells of a Philadelphia school where 


the principal tabulates each year the white slips 
children must carry with them when they are 
sent to the office. The slip tells the child’s mis- 
demeanor, the time, and includes the teacher’s 
signature. Last year he discovered that certain 
teachers had sent 30 per cent fewer slips than 
in the previous four years. In listing the names 
of these teachers he discovered that they were 
exactly those engaged in child study. 

“Principals and supervisors tell our teachers 
what to do, and they do as they're told, and 
then we blame them for poor results and as- 
sume they’re not bright enough to do better,” 
says Dr. Prescott. “Teachers have a right to 
be peeved. But we find, if we teach them the 
skills they need, they can figure out for them- 
selves how to do the job.” 

“Understanding individual children in this 
way may sound like an impossible task. But 
the good teachers have always done it. With 
the properly developed techniques about two- 
thirds of the teachers now in service can be 
made effective at it. Most of the others can 
be significantly influenced. About one in five 
you just can’t do anything for. They won't 
deal with children on the basis of understand- 
ing. They insist on dealing with them on 
the basis of techniques alone.” 

All teachers in the program have entered it 
voluntarily. They are all willing to give up 
several hours a week and parts of their vaca- 
tions to the work. And all feel renewed en- 
thusiasm about their profession and its possi- 
bilities. Dr. Prescott tells of a sixty-eight year 
old first grade teacher who was supposed to 
retire but became so interested in the work she 
stayed on till she was seventy. At the end of a 
year’s study of twin boys in her room she said, 
“That's the happiest year of my life and my 
whole teaching. If I could only have known 
this forty years ago.” 
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Professional Reading 

Selected by The Reading Circle Board 

from the State Reading Circle List 

How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful by 
Leo J. Brueckner & Foster E. Grossnickle. 
Winston, 1947. 501 pp. $3.00. 


This new book on methods of teaching 
arithmetic aims to guide the arithmetic teach- 
ers in the solution of the many problems with 
which they are faced. The authors have clearly 
and forcefully presented the relation between 
the mathematical and social phases of the sub- 
ject. There are many concrete illustrations clar- 
ifying the basic principles of teaching and 
showing how numbers function in daily living. 
The discussion of the changing curriculum is 
a challenge to the teacher to make mathematical 
processes meaningful. In the choice and de- 
velopment of instructional units, emphasis is 
placed on the social objectives rather than on 
mastery of subject matter and skill. The de- 
velopment of problem solving is clearly pre- 
sented. The book contains a practical program 
for providing for individual differences in 
ability and rate of learning. A book to read 
through and for constant reference.—ELLA J. 
JACOBSON, Co. Supt., Walworth Co. 


Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living, 
by Stratemeyer, Forkner & McKim. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1947. 554 pp. 
$3.75. 

Teachers and administrators interested in 
material on the needs and concerns of children 
in today’s society as a guide for developing 
and improving the curriculum will find this 
book valuable. A clear-cut analysis of the 
fundamental human needs and the problems 
of daily living are set forth in a series of 
charts under the caption, “Life Situations 
Learners Face’, and are described for the vari- 
ous maturity levels—early childhood, ‘ater 
childhood, youth, and adulthood. 

Reports of actual classroom experiences of 
“teachers and learners at work” interpret cur- 
riculum theory in terms of activities of daily 
living in school. 

Wisconsin educators will be interested to 
know that this report is one of a series by the 
Horace Mann-—Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation directed by Dr. Gordon Mac- 
kenzie.—LILLIAN C. PAUKNER, M/élwaukee 
Public Schools. 
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Going to School 


by Ivan G. Fay 
Supervisor, Veterans Farm Training 
State Board of Vocational & Adult Education 


HEN Bill Johnson returned to his cen- 

tral Wisconsin farm home from three 
Jong years in the South Pacific, he had a duel 
determination,—to marry Helen and start farm- 
ing on a place of his own. He found Helen 
willing but he was dismayed to find the farm 
he could have purchased for $6,000 when he 
left for service now carried a price of $10,000, 
cows had doubled in cost, new machinery could 
not be purchased and used machinery sold at 
farm auctions at simply fabulous prices. 

Bill laid his problem before his local banker. 
He had $4,000 in savings and could borrow 
$4,000 more under a G. I. Loan. His father 
would give him three cows and loan him cer- 
tain machinery. Although Helen had saved 
enough to set them up with bare necessities in 
housekeeping, from any angle Bill would have 
to assume a debt of $8,000, giving a chattel 
mortgage on livestock and machinery. Should 
he go in debt so heavily? 


Training in Methods 


Rather to Bill’s surprise, the banker advised 
him to go ahead with his plans. ‘Under most 
circumstances,’ he said, “I would not advise a 
young man to go so heavily in debt. In your 
case, Bill, I believe you can make it. You are 
thrifty and a hard worker, farm prices bid fair 
to stay high for a number of years. But the 
deciding factor in my advice to you is the 
fact that an instructor for Veterans Farm Train- 
ing has just been employed by our local high 
school, under a contract with the State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education which di- 
rects such training everywhere in the state. 
You must enroll at once. You will be given 
two years or more of training and during that 
time you are eligible, as a married man, for a 
subsistence payment of $90 a month, exactly 
as are veterans enrolled at the University. You 
can use this check every month to reduce your 
indebtedness. But of much greater importance 
will be the training you will get in modern, 
scientific methods in making farming profit- 
able. I know you have grown up on a farm 
and have had priceless practical experience, and 
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on the Farm 


* The Federal Government offers G. I.’s the 
opportunity to secure on-the-farm scientific 
training under the guidance of qualified high 
or vocational school instructors of agricul- 
ture. 











that no one can learn farming just from books. 


It is equally true that you can’t be a good , 


farmer without books.” 

It took Bill just three weeks to buy his farm, 
enroll in Veterans Farm Training, marry Helen, 
and after a short honeymoon, start farming for 
himself. He found his instructor an older man, 
farm reared, and a graduate of the University 
College of Agriculture. He learned that he 
would call at Bill’s farm for at least two hours 
twice every month to counsel and advise on 
the problems of that individual farm. On the 
first several visits the instructor helped Bill set 
up an accurate system of farm accounts. He 
next convinced Bill of the hopelessness of profit 
with poor cows and taught him to weigh the 
milk from each cow one day each month, sam- 
ple and test it in the high school testing lab- 
oratory and keep a production record on each 
individual cow in the herd. He found Bill 
feeding a sadly unbalanced ration. When this 
was corrected, Bill’s milk checks increased 
most materially. He helped Bill take soil sam- 
ples from every field, test them for their con- 
tent of vital plant food elements, and where 
deficiencies were evident, plan a five-year pro- 
gram for building a high degree of fertility 
with liming and the addition of needed manure 
and commercial fertilizers. He helped Bill lay 
out contours in the one field where erosion was 
a problem, draw plans for remodeling the poul- 
try house and set up new sanitation practices 
with swine and poultry. He taught Bill many 
simple skills in dehorning calves, culling poul- 
try, treating seed grain for smut and pruning 
fruit trees. 


Class Instruction 


Bill found that these visits for individual 
instruction were only part of the training pro- 
gram. One night each week in the busy sum- 
mer months and twice weekly during the bal- 
ance of the year, the whole class of twenty-five 
trainees met at the high school for two hours 
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of class instruction. Here they studied the sci- 
ence of feeding livestock, of breeding and herd 
building, and problems of management of 
dairy cattle, swine, and poultry. They studied 
the principles of plant growth, the food ele- 
ments needed by plants and how to supply 
these elements when soil testing showed a seri- 
ous deficiency. They studied disease and para- 
site control in both crops and livestock. They 
learned how plant breeders at our experiment 
stations had bred special varieties of corn and 
grains particularly adapted to Wisconsin soils 
and climate that were disease resistant and far 
surpassed older varieties in both yield and 
quality. 

For training in mechanics, they met in the 
high school farm shop and learned to build 
wagon boxes, brooder houses, hay racks, and 
various wood appliances; to repair farm ma- 
chinery; to splice hay ropes, lace belts, and do 
needed repairs with solder. In the classroom 
again they made a study of markets and coop- 
eratives and of the many economic problems 
peculiar to the farm. Nor was farm living for- 
gotten. Each trainee drew plans for landscap- 
ing his home, and for the installation of run- 
ning water in the home, of bathrooms and 
modern heating units. The whole group co- 
operated in organizing a neighborhood social 
club for entertainments and dancing. 


Application of Science 


In the year and a half since Bill enrolled 
in on-the-farm training he has not missed a 
single class. He and his fellow trainees have 
had opened to them a world of which they 
were but vaguely aware before,—the applica- 
tion of science to the problems of the farm. 
Under an able instructor they have not been 
content to merely learn the recommendations 
of agricultural scientists,—they have studied 
and understand the scientific principles that 
have dictated these recommendations, and in 
future years can intelligently analyze their own 
problems and reach sound conclusions. 

When veterans were first offered training 
privileges by passage of Public Law 346, tens 
of thousands were immediately enrolled in col- 
leges and universities and thousands more in 
apprenticeship and on-the-job training in 
skilled trades. Wisconsin was one of the first 
states to set up a carefully planned program 
for her veterans who wanted training in farm- 
ing. Under a master contract, the Veterans 
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Administration gave full responsibility for the 
organization and direction of on-the-farm 
training to the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education. In turn the State Board by 
contract underwrites the full cost of the pro- 
gram with any high school or vocational school 
that desires to make farm training available to 
the farm veterans in their community. 


Thousands Trained 


A special instructor for on-farm-training 
must be farm reared and hold a degree from 
an approved college of agriculture. He may 
enroll not fewer than twenty veterans nor more 
than twenty-five. He spends at least four hours 
each month in individual instruction with each 
veteran on his home farm, and holds not less 
than eight hours a month and two hundred 
hours a year of group instruction. Any veteran 
on a farm with sufficient facilities to make real 
training possible is eligible for training, but it 
has been found that ninety per cent of Wis- 
consin trainees are self-employed as owners, 
renters, or have a partnership agreement. Only 
ten per cent are working for a fixed wage 
under an employer. 

More than 4,000 veterans who have returned 
to Wisconsin farms in 250 communities are 
enrolled in on-the-farm training. Hundreds 
more have made application but cannot be 
accommodated at the moment because of an in- 
sufficient number of qualified instructors. Each 
month additional instructors are being found, 
and there is sound reason to believe that with- 
in a year all demands for farm training may 
be met. : 

Any veteran has until July, 1951, to enroll 
in training and has an additional five years in 
which to complete his training. Before the last 
class is ended it is probable that more than 
ten thousand farm veterans in Wisconsin will 
have been given a new vision of farming 
through on-the-farm training. 











WILLIAM G. CARR 
Deputy Secretary General of UNECSO 


I promise no audible trumpets for those 
who will wage the peace. There will be no 
citations and no service ribbons, no flags, no 
snappy salutes, no glamour, no uniforms, 
and often no thanks, no recognition, no 
honors. The doing of the job, the 
greatest job on earth, will be reward enough. 





























Attitudes by Radio 


by ]. W. M. Rothney 
M. H. Hanson 


University of Wisconsin 


AST autumn, approximately twenty thou- 
sand children throughout the state began 
to listen for a half hour each week to a new 
broadcast from the Wisconsin School of the 
Air. This program known as ‘Adventures in 
Our Town” was designed to develop better 
understanding of everyday problems at home, 
at school, and in the community. 

To try to achieve this goal, the script writer 
portrayed a small town situation including ex- 
periences which children would be likely to 
encounter in real life. The main purpose of 
the program was to teach them respect for and 
appreciation of the many differences arising 
from color, religion, nationality, and socio- 
economic status. A more detailed discussion of 
the purposes of the program was presented in 
the January 1947 Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

Evaluation Committee 


To determine the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram, a committee was formed to make an 
evaluation of it. The committee consisted of 
the script writer J. Helen Stanley, Professors 
A. S. Barr, S. McKeel, G. G. Eye, J. W. M. 
Rothney (chairman), and Maurice Terry, Di- 
rector of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. The research assistant for the 
committee was M. H. Hanson who took over 
the work after the resignation of H. Borgh. 


After several meetings and discussions the 
committee decided that they would attempt to 
answer the following questions. 


1. Do the pupils like the program? 

2. Do the pupils identify their home towns 
with “Our Town” of the radio program? 

3. Do they identify the characters in the 
radio program with pupils in their own 
schools and communities? 

4. Do factors such as race, nationality, reli- 
gion, or economic status influence their 
choice of favorite radio characters if they 
were to choose them for friends? 

5. Are there any differences between listeners 

and non-listeners in their respect for and 

appreciation of differences among members 
of their group? 

Do teachers think that the program is 

valuable? 


6. 


2 
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* The evidence indicates that the attitudes 
of pupils are influenced in a favorable 
direction. 




















To determine how well the pupils liked the 
program, how well they identified it with their 
own situations, and how the program had 
affected their thinking, a questionnaire was ad- 
ministered to 800 pupils. This questionnaire 
was presented for criticism to members of the 
evaluation committee and to a group of teach- 
ers whose pupils were listening to the broad- 
casts. Many corrections and revisions were 
made by the committee and by the teachers at 
three panel discussions held during the course 
of the year. Part of this questionnaire con- 
sisted of 25 statements to which pupils could 
respond in any one of five ‘different ways to 
indicate their strength of beliefs concerning 
relationships with others. The statements did 
not require specific knowledge of facts pre- 
sented in the broadcasts. 


Pupils Liked Program 


Another section of the questionnaire con- 
tained several questions requiring specific an- 
swers about the program. Pupils who had been 
listening were asked to select favorite char- 
acters, give events in their own community 
similar to those in ‘Adventures in Our Town,” 
and to indicate whether or not they liked the 
program. These and others were used to deter- 
mine how well the program was accepted by 
the pupils and if it was real enough so that 
pupils could make the transfer from the imag- 
inary to their own situations. 

The committee selected 20 schools as repre- 
sentative samples of those in which pupils were 
listening to the program. In this group were 
seven city elementary schools, four state graded 
schools and nine rural schools, with a total 
enrollment of 446 pupils from the fifth through 
the eighth grades. These pupils were listening 
regularly each week to the broadcast ‘“‘Adven- 
tures in Our Town”. They were known as the 
Experimental Group. 

The committee decided that it would be de- 
sirable to compare the results obtained from 
the listening group with those from a Control 
(non-listening) group. The criteria for choos- 
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ing the controls were similar to those used in 
selecting the experimental pupils. The control 
group was made up of six city elementary 
schools, four state graded schools, and five 
rural schools with an enrollment of 403 pupils 
from grades five through eight. Since this 
group had never listened to any of the broad- 
casts, they were required to respond only to 
the 25 statements about their attitudes. 


The data indicates that the great majority 
(96.9 per cent) of pupils who listened to the 
program liked it. The program was slightly 
better liked by pupils from the state graded 
and city schools than by the students in rural 
schools. 


Seventy-two per cent of the pupils said that 
their home towns were like “Our Town” in 
the broadcast. Seventy-one per cent of the sub- 
jects described events in their home town that 
were similar to situations taking place in “Our 
Town” of the radio program. 

Fifty-five per cent of the pupils identified 
some character on the radio program as like 
someone they knew in their own community. 


Attitudes Affected 


Although the data are too numerous to in- 
clude in this short report it can be stated that 
the results indicate that the attitudes and be- 
havior of the experimental pupils toward other 
persons is in a desirable direction. They are 
more so than the attitudes of the non-listening 
(control) group but the differences cannot, un- 
der the conditions of the experiment, be attrib- 
uted entirely to the effect of the broadcasts. 
Nevertheless, it was noted that the pupils 
selected favorite actors from ‘Our Town” not 
because of socio-economic status, color, nation- 
ality or religion, but rather on the basis of 
friendliness and helpfulness. 


A scale designed to determine what teachers 
of listening groups thought about the program 
was mailed to a representative sampling of 
teachers. It contained nine items intended to 
allow for gradation of opinions from extreme 
faith in the value of the program to rejection 
of it as too superficial. Approximately 90 per 
cent of the teachers felt that the program pro- 
duced better pupil thinking, more than 75 per 
cent of the teachers indicated that there was 
better pupil action, and 64 per cent thought it 
was as good as any other educational program. 
Only 2 per cent thought the program too super- 
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ficial and not worth the time which it required. 


In a preliminary statement -by the script 
editor, it was stated that the broadcasts offered 
this year were just the beginning of a long 
program. ‘Not in a year, but perhaps in five 
years, can we expect to get the results we are 
striving to achieve.” The results of this study 
indicate that there has been a good beginning. 
A fine start on the first essentials of providing 
an acceptable program, and achieving transfer 
from the imaginary radio situation to the local 
practical conditions, has been made. And there 
is evidence that attitudes toward others are in- 
fluenced in a favorable direction. The radio 
series, ““Adventures in Our Town’’, when used 
wisely, holds promise of becoming an impor- 
tant influence in the development of better 
inter-group relations. 


THE LITTLE “i” 


HE atom seemed small when I went to 

school. One atom was such a little thing 
that it did not matter. Even the molecule was 
such a small thing it did not amount to much. 
Nothing in such small quantities mattered very 
much, for they were composed of so little mat- 
ter that they carried no weight. Now comes 
the atomic bomb and the release of atomic 
energy. The atom has suddenly become a thing 
of fearful power. We look at the atom with 
new respect. 

Perhaps there is here a clue for a new meas- 
ure of ourselves. We feel terribly little in the 
face of world problems. We feel ourselves 
helpless in such a job as achieving world peace 
and taking care of the hungry people of the 
world. But perhaps, like the atom, we can 
start a chain reaction, releasing the energies 
of other people, working with other people to 
form a terrific power. Just as the atom lends 
its strength in combination with others to blast 
a city, so can our force in chain reaction with 
others do any job necessary to make the world 
conform to our goodwill. 


Because of the atom, we look at one person 
with more respect. Because of the atom, we 
are impressed with the fact that it does matter 
what one person, myself, may do! There is no 
person, anywhere, who lacks this power. 


ROLFE LANIER HUNT, 
Editor, Phi Delta Kappan. 
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More Teachers Have Money Due 


N THE January 1947, Journal we published the names of 218 former teachers with whom 

the State Annuity and Investment Board had lost contact. The member accounts were listed as 
inactive for the teachers had ceased to teach, and all attempts to locate them had failed. The 
officers of the Board were gratified with the cooperation received from the readers of the Jour- 
nal for 60 percent of the former teachers on the list were located. No doubt many of them also 
appreciate your cooperation for it meant money which many may have forgotten they ever 
had. Some may not be aware that they can withdraw their own deposits after they have ceased 
to teach and that they may receive the state’s deposits in a lump sum (if less than $500) after 
age 50. 

The State Annuity and Investment Board would also like to have Journal readers urge 
former teachers who have not had contact with the Board for several years to notify the office 
of their present addresses. 

Here is the second list of inactive members with smaller accounts whom the Retirement 
Office has been unable to locate. If you, your friends, or former teachers know the present or 
recent addresses of any of them, kindly write the State Annuity and Investment Board, State 
Capitol, Madison 2. Any assistance will be appreciated by the Board, and you will have the 
gratitude of retirement members who have forgotten the amounts receivable from the system. 


Last 
Last Taught Year 
Name of Teacher in Wis. at: Taught 
Mrs. Robert W. Adams (Elsie Graezinger) _____-_- GROG ae eae eh 1923 
EEL oe one, Oana MPa SE tee Ot nN OR Town of Kronemvetter (Marathon Co.) ~~~ 1923 
Baha Veale mmuann: 22 oS ES CT eS a ERAS ae eet Cares eee 1927 
Mrs, Louise ‘Wieland Appel .......-............ Siile Suietyiset: 2228 222 ee ene 1927 
DU Rete ey ee ey ee Shorewood—Milwaukee ____-_---_-___-__- 1935 
Mrs. Kathryn Rudolf Bannister ___-___-----_----- Dist. No. 3, Salem (Kenosha Co.) ~------- 1933 
RCRISR) AM MRO (2 Soe eee ee ARNO. eed eee ens aaah et hee 1925 
Remeereitas memmnete ce Se eer ee ee PEER ae Ten ee Sea 1923 
PAB Sree an a ee (EES, eee et eee eee ees Semen Geeee 1923 
Mrs, ‘Cora Schneider Beilke ..............-...2.. Stettin School Dist. No. 7 (Marathon Co.) 1924 
Mrs. Roy William Berg (Veda L. Brown) ___---_- ATICT IG oo chek Sp eee Bee 1925 
PND I oo ee Soe ee Shorewood (Milwaukee Co.) _-_---------- 1925 
IS WN, MCOmENECK ao 5 ce eee cence Johnstown: CRock Go.) =. --.-=-.-.-.- 1926 
Asamines Peal Blanchard: __...-.... =. 5-<=<<-- BORNEO RG? 2c te se ot cous 1923 
Mrs. George H. Bost (Ruth Green) _____--_-___-_- PROINN Cos re i eee the ee 1924 
Mrs. Gora ‘Andetsons Bowers... =.-..-2.....5..- Dist: No. 3,°Dodgeville 2.52 3252--25- 1928 
Nits. Daisie Buckstalt Clark ......-......--..-< Shorewood, Milwaukee Co. _------------- 1923 
NIRS Naty Moses aunts Lake View School (Turtle Lake) -_------- 1926 
Mrs. John F. Burkhart (May Napier) _----------- Or Tate |) ce AE Sa oe RESET ae Ney ee 1923 
Mrs. L. W. Chappel (Lucille Reidy) ~---------_- Pimper 2282 5 60a ee ae 1924 
Mrs. Clara ‘Lemieux Collins —..............=...- GteeHWBAy 36 0< cleo eee se co es 1924 
Fay Betnice McConkey _...-:-..-..=-.-.-=.==--- WENOSWING S22 Sou cause okeake Sa > eee 1927 
ey CO 5 ee a ee ae ReGen geal can eoogee Sere saat ae eotoee 1925 
Mrs. Clifford Covell (Lillian Moore) ~----~------ TSUBA 2 Ss he ec 
Mrs. Harmenia Woodford Crawford ~_----------- Milwaukee Vocational ........:.....-.-= 1931 
RE A a oy eee eee ee Lot School (Lyndon Station) -_----------- 
Mrs. Annie Freeman Daniels -__.._._.----------- NANOGVINE: occ eee sae rocse esac la see 1923 
Wanted SORVIUGON: 2.2 ooo oe eek soe Delavan Mich School.......2_.....- =... =.= 1923 
Reger nicer een: os Oe eS Shorewood—Milwaukee _---------------- 1927 
Mrs. Frederic A. Dittbrunner (Hattie Tressa Carsley) Big Flats—Adams Co, ------------------- 1924 
Mrs; ;Rachel Muller Dotlgée'—...-.. =. =. ----—- COMMNCODIA 26 oo eee ee 1925 
Mrs. Maybell Larsen Dornstreich ____----_------- Hillcrest School—Marathon Co. ---------- 1930 
Mrs. Blanche McKeever Duket ____--------------- CTE ie aes Sie See eee eee 1924 
Riibis MAM oro Po os eee ee hte S Madison’ Bich School —...-2...-.-=.--.- 1924 
Papen MOnMBede EMCO ooo se og Oe eek OetehR oe a ee se eas ce ees eaus 1922 
US TESS EC a cr a a ees Pee TEP ee LEAS | ER Se ne Retiree Or, ae Speen eaeneaeer a os 1932 
Mrs) ‘Mation Stockwell Barr .......~....-.2=+-=- PRPS ooscunesup occ ces aye Seceeeoe 1923 
its Benianunrelten — 2-3 ee ee ee Se eS ee ee hy eee eee 1923 
Hubertvoscarsbelien, <s- ==... -2 2.25.22. Madison High School ..+.2.2-2.5-..-..=.- 1924 
Piliott: Toy Pesenbecker ..2...2..-.22..---...-- 1 et aD ee OE ESTEE I ve 1923 
Mety Catserge Pipher — | = = iranten.(eauk Go.) ...2--.-.--.--—- =.=. 1923 
PiGtence WAU WOOlE: ao oc occ cece see ueen WianW@atnee ccetcceo cou eh Seca ee te 1923 
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Last 


Last Taught Year 
Name of Teacher in Wis. at: Taught 
Cldgie Gasemer hot. 223 ooo 5 sc ee Somers (Kenosha Co.) ~---------.------- 1925 
aM EEN. CALS S. -2 A a nC eat Seen tig re Peer epee emg tes Be. S32 ee 1924 
Mrs. Wm. H. Fowler (Ruth Mabel Ferris) _----~- ed) EE ee een ee te Oe EE eee ae 1923 
Mars. ne DiISVis BEV@ 2. ooo oe oe Campbell School (Boscobel) __._________- 1925 
Mrs. J. Gernpeler, Jr. (Frieda A. Hoesley) ~----_- Montoe Pish School... 2.22562. e 1917 
Mrs. Genevieve Schuster Gerrits _______-_-__----- | I ere ee eee Ee ED 1927 
eat GpCAM hg co eerste ee eae Oconto Falls High School .......-....-.=- 1928 
ROLEE Ge ONA i son tne cee eee ale Geneva bee ee 2 sn eee 1933 
Ads Bouse Goodspeed ._ ==. 2. 2b [PS EE ESRI ane = ee ee Le TRS 1923 
MASY AGNES GORMAN... oe een NORAD ts at teen 1923 
NEAte Or CHONG 55 oh gS eee aoe bose PlGe RANOGCR Or 3 soo Cee 
Baer CME oS toons icee en ak cate ees AN 2 ia erat ee 1934 
MORN Pl ORR Sr ie es Racine & Kenosha Co. Normal ___________ 1933 
Mitty Pienbelh GOGO: coos cece CECT og to ee See ene 1923 
Mrs. Alice Kennedy Greene ..........-.......--- Jackson (Washington County) - pee 
terater GING = ooo one oe eS BOUNGAINY BONNE ooh oe an eee oe ae 1925 
Casolme Louse Guiney .....-.-2-. 2.225 cuca: |) Oh, ee ie Se eee iey rt i> 1943 
Mrs. Grace Greenwood Halsey ------------------ OURAN Se eo 1907 
Mrs. Palmer R. Hamilton (Dorothea E. Lloyd) --. Beloit _._.__.___.-_.___-_-_____--_- 2. 1 
Josephine Helene Hanson -—...-.-..-.....-.-.-- Presho H.S...-.—. PARROTT DAE OS) 
Reances Witate Platts: 2... 56-25. 35a nss Shorewood, Milwaukee ____-___---______- 1935 
BONGG PA TAGE i ni is wees eens te WGSG) Allie NEN Ele Ses ai she 1930 
NW TIRCEI EE ROOEL 2 8 ge oa aes ta Milwaukee Vocational .................- 1930 
AV EGOS AC ee i ee ee eee ee ORCI gr a ge toe 1925 
Matgacer Eaura bedaley 2-25 Wilson (Eau Claire Co.) ................. 1924 
Lota Peuows Meutiag -....- 0-22.22. ose 1 I AE ee aoe ae 
Mrs. Alice Gengnagel Heppner ------------------ OE ans ee eae ae coneies a 
Riulthe Ogee RleiNeW = sos 5 ce eee NG BERNE = oe en eg en eee 1923 
Neipne Ont PieGb. 25. a oe eee a= Cramtialy bi Ge. <5 ook oe ee 1924 
Went een RNIN te so ace aouueea Sumenos Vocsioeel . 25. a 1931 
IGNGrr NNN? 2255-2 5 5 Pe SiGNIGt RING. sa = ce eee 1932 
ales Rs IONGOU 2 su sa est cake sek eee INEGI sss ae ee ee 1923 
Flotence Caroline Hornaday —.......—=—...-..-=~- Argonne €Forest Co.) ....-..-24.-.2.5.- 1925 
Piatriet Plorence Ploward —....=....— 2-2-2... NAGI ako Soe ee ee 1932 
Ciin A MIDCONINENE oo so Ste ee = ROA RN te a oa i ren cas ee ee ee 1923 
RIQKCHCE AAU NONS a oo i oan bE | CoE RE Ea a es BIDE REET IES sue 1930 
Mes. Blanche Bixler Kenfield ...........-......- Lake Geneva _-_-_-- pouccie use co ne 
Mis, Bence Krueger Jacksom —-..-.....-..--.-- Hartland Grade School ___.------------_- 1931 
Hetbert: Anidtew JacksOn <.2—.0555---no5-050-55= Oeomio Pale GQ. 262555 oes weasoses 1923 
Me ene ONNOy 6 eos ons onsen NU os ea ate 1923 
er AONE bis oes ei eee Edgac: Mian Senool. 2... 552s I 
Mrs. George Johnson (Ingaborg Nelson) ~-------- MAGUIRE oc Siero on een cnaene= 1923 
eRe Ac, IOMNMONDN 2 de ok eee eaneon pe ee eae ere | 
Mrs. Esther Swanson Johnston -..............-~-- STOLE ANNI ROR 2 nono OE ee 1930 
Mrs. ‘Dotothy Mason Jones: —..-......--..-..=..- WR GCIAOND ons es eek i ane 
Anta Macoareth Jorgensen ..........-.-=_.....-- Baraboo High School. ...........+...-... 1996 
Mrs. J. H. Jorgenson (Karen A. Jacobson) —~--~---- WHR iis cee tncemen seat Gules 1924 
CL Oe a eS ee aan ae cae a eee es eee ee Maple Corner School (Kiel) ~-_-------~--- 1924 
Hio neg) Cl] a a ee tei nee See ee NAM ROOT o4. ett 1924 
amIIe AMIE oo oe dee oan Milwaakee’ Vocational ........-=~..22..5 1926 
ICHette BAWIIND. == ee ee bane sana Milwaukee Vocational _------------------ 1928 
PREIS ENGR = a an eee ona eee a Crosse Voemtitial 5.525.462 cc ssees 1930 
Pigott HEntYy “MOCED coco2 25553 soc fee Nattes: (hutale Coup 2-25 1923 
(A NN, OWEN ns Sn eesa sa aaeoe Dist. Noa. 3, Vineneville ——. =. -2.-=..-.-+ 1924 
Mrs. J. Lanham (Martha Lorie Block) ~---------- Harrisville (Marquette Co.) _------------ 1925 
Mrs. H. H. Lee (Ella Electa Toplin) ~------------ Kewauree __-_-_- re 
Mrs. Minnie Messenger Le Fevre ---------------- Shady Lawn School “(Walworth Co.) - Ree ae 1928 
Mrs. Rut Fanon Levey 22.2. 225222520655 ss25e= Milwaukee Vocational _----------------- 1930 
Mes. Lucile Garvin Lyon ....2----.2<--..s2225- Bacle WIG — 2. 35 ceeees se santa een ee 1924 
Atchibale ©. MaCGOWae 2.52.22 5225-2---6+—5 CRAIN = oo ee 1930 
Donald Goldsmith MacLachlan ----------------- Sheboysanm Vocational. —...............-._- 1935 
Mrs. Eleanor Hamaker Mahon ------------------ Milwaukee Vocational .........-...-.-.. 1924 
Mis. ‘Ruth Rotier Mangels ......--2-.2..<s20cs<= Town of Lake, Marinette Go. ------------ 1924 
i bce) reanee 2 ee oe ee Ceeeiet Nis os ha ele eee 1922 
Wire. © Gh Nrattin 2555-2 20 caet sete eeeeee COMING os eae ae 1923 
Mis. }.. Mavis (Prona A: Walter) -2=~--=2-=--~s-=. Duriitgee? = ooo oe ate w= 1923 
Beet Eelen MeCoraiick: 2... 555222222252. Po SEE Sd Bete eis 1925 
Mire. Mystic I. Metver —..-.--.. 2-2 -2------=-— Pathe CMON. is Seu cc oo eee aeeas 1931 
Mrs. Mabel Smith McMillin ...-.=--_......-.-.= Orenitel: Palin oo soe eee 1923 
Mrs. Sylvia Lambert McWhitey -....------------ Dist. No. 1, Guenther (Marathon Co.) ~--- 1933 
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Last Taught Year 
Name of Teacher in Wis. at: Taught 
UU GS (c,h oe ae ne: eee eee ae Mondovi _---_-- risa BS SB re enn 1923 
GREY Ne  RICIRAROE - 2 Se eee eee Racine Vocational ...< <..22<.- 2 aseesscuen 1933 
<CAsrence Siliott Meitrler _... 25 =so see cce ics NOOO Cis hon eos oa eS etal ee 1927 
Drs, jennie Prey Meydam —=..=~....-... = IAOMMOR vs i cat cowa eo eeaeeen See 1922 
Mrs, E. G. Mintz (Mary Letitia Knight) --_-_---__ OR NaN 2a ee ek ee 1923 
Daniel Palmer Mitchell... --..2--sasn<sa Kenosha Buch School -. 22.25 5222-222 1930 
Aber dOmise MOOS. — on a a enw en ceese Milwaukee Vocational ..2........-...-- 1935 
BIPNOCA SMIIINOY. 2 oco 24a chen tee cke eee ecdi a Clyman, Dodge’ Go. == -2-5.2<5<= 1923 
Agnes Felicia’ Nightingale _.......__..._......- Guitahy Puah School « .2--<25250.-55-4 1923 
Gertrude Marilla Noetzel _....-....-.--..2=-..--. igniter esa ne 25-5 ole eee 1921 
lame ONE soos ac cosas ose eco eea. Hayward High School: ...-.--%..252~.22.2 1924 
RGU ADIRSIN oe toe cl Cees eee eee a PRP RSN Rs fee oe eo Ss ee ae 1925 
Mrs. O. RK. Olson (Pearl R. Henry). .....=..-.=-- Browning, Taylor County .....-.....-.==.- 1923 
POBHRIEUUEE TOSHORN .. .. 2 nein ce eeecnccecee POMGUER 3 oe we2 Uo asec tac a kes eas 1923 
Mrs. Adelbert W. Peck {Lucille Dehde) ~_______- Menomonee Pals: ....26e<20ccLesuorSo ce 1923 
DIRS HEN NEVOMBON 5s oan a wacccwaw sane Leueseses WW ARINANE So eh ee eee aes 1928 
RAGE Re ee ae ee eee eaeeaS LO IE SETS Seca er eee ee Rene 
Mrs. Wm. F. Piernot (Ethel Byrne) ~-.-.--------- Orecoa Ute). oon b5 Look ew nsececck tect 1921 
bupue Prances: Preston... ee kos Sisel (Chippewa Co,) ..- 252. s-25-seu sane 1922 
OTS O00 eee aan pee Sere ae yn toe Clear Nake (Pek G0.) 222s ck 1923 
REE PALO YRUN URUK os anh oc ee tamec ee BEGCMOR cont phos eh en eee 1928 
RING UMINRDD a5 eo ele ees Milwaukee Vocational ..........:.=-=.- 1931 
Mrs; Jeanie Millatd Reschke ....-...-.=.2:-..=- EMS ao eo sea oo eo ea 1923 
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‘Are We Trying to Teach Too Much? 


by Ernest A. May 

Chairman, Commercial Department 
Riverside High School 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


E'VE built some pretty comprehensive 

courses in our modern high schools, 
aimed, no doubt, at giving the rank and file of 
students parading through the public schools 
such breadth of knowledge as has never before 
been made available to the youth of any coun- 
try or any civilization. In our effort to exhibit, 
on paper at least, the offering of such wide- 
spread and diversified subject matter, we can 
probably equal or outshine the best efforts of 
any country on the face of the earth. 

But, as years pile up in my experience, and 
the laws of the State and of the Nation compel 
youth of all talents and capabilities to attend 
our public high schools to a certain age, on fre- 
quent occasions I find myself asking whether or 
not we may be attempting to offer so much, 
and succeeding in teaching so little, that revi- 
sions in the direction of less, and possibly 
simpler, subject matter might not result in more 
thoroughly trained young people, equipped 
with some very solid and durable knowledge 
when they leave our schools. 


Ignorant of Facts 

When a group of seniors, for instance, liv- 
ing in the nation’s thirteenth city do not know 
more about Postal Money Orders than that 
they may be purchased at drug stores (and they 
assume a/l drug stores), 
and having no knowledge 
of the fact that the U. S. 
Post Office Department 
and the U. S. Government 
are involved in the issu- 
ance of these money orders 
and this means of trans- 
mission of funds, has there 
been too much of an effort 
to teach so many different 
things that none of them 
have registered? Or, what 
would the average em- 
ployer think of a prospec- 
tive employee, fresh out of 
tigh school, who could not 


. equipped with... 





*% Curriculum building calls for the exami- 
nation of the pupils trained rather than the 
preparation of detailed outlines which looks 
good on paper. 











give even the approximate population of his 
own city, of his state, or of the United States? 
And yet I find dozens of high school seniors 
completely ignorant of these ordinary facts. 

My examples have been drawn from a couple 
of commercial classes, and among these people 
will be a fair sampling of graduates ranking in 
the upper third of their class. I don’t think 
teachers of other departments can point the 
finger at the commercial student, for examples 
without number could be cited to indicate 
pupils are not retaining necessary knowledge. 
At times, when in exasperation | discover few 
in my class who can intelligently interpret the 
author’s treatment of a given subject, and I in- 
quire as to the reason, I am met with that age- 
old dodge, “I couldn’t understand it.’” Where- 
upon I take the text and read, line by line, the 
puzzling paragraph. It startles me to discover 
how inept so many of these people are at 
understanding even comparatively ordinary 
words. Boring into the matter I get a second 
shock when I discover that only one or two out 
of thirty can even approach an understandable 
definition of the disturbing word. 

Maybe we're building our curricula for the 
bright ones who are going to college, which, 
according to NEA figures, may run to 20%. 


solid and durable knowledge . . . 


—Cut courtesy Whitefish Bay Public Schools. 






























When we realize that one-half of the students 
in our classes are below the I. Q. norm, isn’t 
there a word of warning to those of us who 
contribute toward the construction of courses of 
study ? : 

Set Minimum Aims 

I’ve acted on committees working out courses 
of study, and it seems to me that oftentimes 
the object is to make up what appears to be a 
fine sounding outline for professional reading. 
Sometimes where sixteen subjects are outlined 
for a semester’s work maybe we'd find our 
teaching far more effective if we'd reduce the 
number to five or six, and then concentrate on 
really drilling upon those subjects so that stu- 
dents could not fail but to absorb a good deal 
of permanent knowledge. 

It’s so difficult to measure what is necessary 
for the person who leaves schooling upon grad- 
uation from high school, or sooner, but it 
seems to me we might profitably set up mini- 
mum aims for the original three R’s. If a high 
school graduate cannot read, and understand 
intelligently, what’s been happening to him 
through twelve years of schooling? If, as noted 
by a recent speaker at our WEA convention, a 
group of high school students cannot even 
approximately find the answer to the problem 
of 234 pounds of cheese at 623£¢ a pound, 
giving such ridiculous answers as $174, etc. 
etc., what have all of his teachers been doing 
over the years when offering him subjects where 
this type of knowledge should have been devel- 
oping? And when office managers fume and 
fret because of the ineligibility of figures and 
notations written by these high school gradu- 
ates, or where sentence construction will pro- 
duce the most asinine combinations of words, 
isn’t it fair to accuse the schools of having 
failed in impressing the minimum essentials? 


Front Window Exhibits 

I’m perfectly conscious of the fact that some 
readers will offer rebuttal on my statements, 
based possibly on small groups they may have 
had in their classes. What it seems to me is 
important, is that we look at the larger group. 
Of 250 graduates, naturally we'll find 20 or 30 
who are front-window exhibits. I’ve wondered 
what a study by some research student would 
reveal insofar as the background of these lead- 
ing students is concerned. What percentage of 
them come from homes where educational 
backgrounds are high? How many of them 
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. impressing minimum essentials 


—Photo courtesy Madison Public Schoo!s. 


have the schools raised out of a home environ- 
ment where there is a much stronger leaning 
in the other direction. Let’s not sprain arms 
patting ourselves on the back for the fine prod- 
ucts of our classrooms, while overlooking the 
larger percentage of graduates who go out into 
the world with records which we are just as 
much ashamed of as are the graduates. 

I've frequently studied the Henmon test 
scores for a graduating class. They rate all of 
the way from 2 to-100. Seems to me somebody 
might make this an interesting study for a 
master’s degree. Have these people assimilated 
so little (those with scores below the median) 
because of a lack of intelligence, or are our 
courses set up with such a diversity of material 
that, in their limited capacities, the students 
have been bewildered and hopelessly lost ? 

This could go on and on, and I'd like to add 
much greater detail to state my point more 
clearly, but 1 do seriously wonder how many 
of our administrators and teachers, engaged in 
the work of curriculum building, take time to 
examine the finished product (not as exem- 
plified in the upper third, but rather the lower 
two-thirds) to determine what ground coverage 
should be contemplated. Taking a given text, 
spreading the subject matter offered over a 
period of nineteen weeks, with the implied 
suggestion that each teacher of the subject 
cover the entire range, it seems to me will con- 
tinue to produce graduates who have had so 
much, that they really actually know very little. 
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by George M. O’Brien 
Superintendent of Schools 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


CHOLARSHIPS for LIFE exist for young 

people today as a result of their training 
for DEATH!!!! Millions of veterans of World 
War II are able to go to school on scholarships 
provided by a grateful nation. The scholarship 
program is the greatest educational promotion 
plan conceived in the minds of man, and in- 
volves the greatest expenditure ever put out by 
an one central government in the cause of edu- 
cation. The cost is estimated at from 10 to 14 
billions of dollars. 

The educational program for the boys of 
yesterday's high school generation has been pro- 
vided. The scholarships give these young peo- 
ple a chance to live as well as to study, for they 
are not mere tuition scholarships. The govern- 
ment has recognized that men must eat and 
live while they are getting the opportunity for 
education. 

Universal Peace 

What a tremendous challenge this program 
of scholarships should provide to the people 
of America. Tomorrow's scholarships should 
develop out of our desire for universal peace 
and not the reward for the veterans who sur- 
vive World War IIL! 

Do we as a nation have the foresight to 
realize that we have to work as hard for 
PEACE as we do for war? The UNESCO con- 
stitution preamble has this to say, “Since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defense of peace must be con- 
structed.”’ Yes, wars start in the minds of men, 
and by the same logic so too must peace find 
beginnings in men’s minds. 

Men and women in your home communi- 
ties will favor Universal Military Training, 
with all of the training for war that it im- 
plies. They favor it, regardless of the esti- 
mated annual cost of from two to four billions 
of dollars because war is in their thoughts and 
minds. They feel that another war is inevi- 
table. Yes, if we must have war, let’s have our 
young men trained. Let us have them trained 
to kill, plunder, destroy, and desecrate. Let's 
have them ready to out-fight, out-think, out- 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR LIFE 


* As a result of the Representative Assem- 
bly’s action rejecting the recommendations 
of the Council on Education for a program 
of scholarships, Mr. O’Brien expresses his 
views in this article on the desirability of 
scholarships for life. 








suffer, and out-die the men of the other na- 
tions of the world. Get them ready ia the 
event our atomic bombs can't wipe out our 
enemies before they destroy us with similar or 
more fearful weapons. Let us be in shape to 
fight it out on land, on the sea, and in the air. 
The training program will be the age-old 
“Training for Death” with the scholarship of 
training costs borne by a people unwilling to 
prepare or train for peace. 


Aims of Scholarships 


If the people of America, of Wisconsin, are 
willing to undertake this training for war, I 
wonder if they aren't going to be ready soon 
to undertake a training program that could 
have as an objective the establishment of a 
permanent peace? 

Can you go to them with a program? They 
are willing to take the 15,000 or more boys 
who will graduate from the Wisconsin high 
schools in 1948, and each year thereafter, and 
train them for war. Would they be willing to 
divide forces, train half for war and half for 
peace? Why not take 7,500 of these young 
people and train them in the ways of peace. 
The costs would be no higher, and surely we 
can find young people with talent for the study 
of government, international diplomacy, states- 
manship, geography, politics, the teaching of 
boys and girls. We could find some with tal- 
ent for the study of fine arts, and they could 
spread throughout the worid the message of 
peace and understanding that art and music 
and culture can surely bring. You know of 
many other fields of learning and _ training 
which could start Americans thinking in terms 
of the inevitability of peace as today we think 
in terms of war, and secure their training and 
post-educational services for the promotion of 
peace and understanding. 

Our teacher representatives have refused to 
approve even a program that would call for our 
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great State of Wisconsin to take a hundred 
young people a year, selected on basis of schol- 
atship, leadership, and character, and train 
them in the pursuit of peace. Our vision is 
clouded. It may be that our sights are set too 
low. 


Training for Peace 


No nation can afford unlimited expenditures 
for both war and peace. Perhaps we can divide 
our expenditures, so we may be able to in- 
crease our efforts for peace, to the end that the 
world may be an infinitely better place in which 


to live. We may come closer to the day when 
all of the peoples of the world may begin to 
realize the meanings of the ‘Four Freedoms.” 

We need a system of competitive scholarships 
in Wisconsin and America. We need to con- 
serve through training, our greatest resource, 
the minds of our young people. We need to 
convince Americans of the necessity for train- 
ing for peace as they have been led to approve 
the training for war. 


peace!!! What better goals could we set for 
our hearts and minds and strength? 








Principals Are Important People! 


by Harold J]. McNally 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Columbia University 


HERE was a time in the history of Ameri- 

can education when the principal (or 
“principal teacher,” as he was frequently 
called) was a pretty small fish in a tiny puddle. 
In the past forty or fifty years a number of 
factors have operated to increase the size of 
both the fish and the puddle. In our more 
enlightened school systems, the principal is no 
longer a glorified clerk and office boy; he is 
the educational leader of his community, the 
professional leader of an ever-increasingly pro- 
fessional staff, and the manager of an impor- 
tant educational enterprise. He has his own 
professional organization in the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the NEA 
(nine thousand and more strong), finds that 
alert and top-rating universities offer him 
courses of professional preparation leading to 
the masters’ and doctors’ degrees in school ad- 
ministration, and in general he has increased 
his stature tremendously since the turn of the 
century. 


The better Elementary School Principal is - 


important in many respects; we shall touch on 
four of them here. 

1. From the standpoint of the operation of 
the school system, the Elementary School Prin- 
cipal is a key person in its organizational set-up. 
He is the interpreter, to his school personnel 
and school community, of the educational poli- 
cies formulated by the Board of Education, for 
good school systems allow him considerable 
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latitude in construing the board’s policies, and 
translating them into action with his staff. 
Conversely, he can be—and in the. best situa- 
tions is—in an advisory capacity to the super- 
intendent and his staff. He is (or should be) 
responsible for making suggestions for the im- 
provement of the educational program, and for 
making known to the central office the prob- 
lems he becomes aware of because of his close- 
ness to the actual educational process. 


2. In addition to his strategic position in the 
school system’s organization, the Elementary 
School Principal is the professional leader of 
a professional staff. Greater and greater num- 
bers of teachers are coming to hold college de- 
grees, and even the masters’ degree is becom- 
ing common among the elementary school 
faculties of some communities and states. The 
Elementary School Principal, therefore, is in- 
creasingly becoming the leader of a group of 
unusually capable and highly trained people. 
An outgrowth of this is the fact that many 
principals now hold a Ph.D. or an Ed.D de- 
gree. Consequently, the Elementary School 
Principal must be an administrator who can 
provide “evocative leadership” for these pro- 
fessional groups, leadership which unites them 
in the purposes of the educational enterprise, 
and which calls forth all the resources of his 
staff in the development of a good educational 
program. Such a leader will be not only highly 
trained and uncommonly capable; he will be 
skilled in human relationships, and in tech- 
niques of democratic, cooperative group enter- 
prise. 

3. The province of the Elementary School 
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Principal is, however, more and more being 
construed as reaching far beyond the bound- 
aries Of his school. Better principals have be- 
come, indeed, the educational leaders of their 
communities. The national Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals emphasized this by 
devoting its 1945 Yearbook to the topic, ““Com- 
munity Living and the Elementary School.” 
Today, active participation in community 
affairs, and the integration of schoo! and com- 
munity life are becoming to be considered as 
responsibilities of a good principal. This has 
come about largely because of a growing un- 
derstanding of the implications of the Dewey 
philosophy that education /s life, is part of all 
living, and cannot be cooped up within school 
walls, even if we wished so to restrict it. 


4, The preceding three factors tending to 
enhance the prestige of the Elementary School 
Principal are all outgrowths of the recognition 
of his most important function—that of being 
the responsible person for the education of the 
children in his school. To this end he is placed 
as a key person organizationally, is a profes- 
sional leader of a professional staff, and makes 
the community his educational province. It is 
a heavy responsibility, this job of leading the 
molding of the minds and characters of the 
youth of America, the young people into whose 
hands ate always being passed the unsolved 
problems of a generation inadequately educated 
to solve them. The principal may well pause 
to consider that on the success of his job may 
hinge the success of our great democratic ex- 
periment. If he does his job conscientiously, 
faithfully and well, he need bend his knee to 
no man, need make no apologies, <an hold his 
head high. I think there may be no more im- 
portant job than his, unless it be that of a 
classroom teacher. 


There are other factors which are operating 
to enhance the prestige and importance of the 
position of principal in an elementary school, 
of course, but these few are indicative of the 
size of the job. It is not a job for little men 
or little women; the little puddle has become 
a good-sized pond, and in order not to be lost 
in the swim, our principals must be of suffi- 
cient stature to do the job well. The principal 
who measures up to these responsibilities will 
command the respect, admiration and affection 
of his community, which will owe him much 
indeed. Yes, principals are important people. 
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Future Teachers at West Bend 
by M. G. Batho 


Superintendent of Schools 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


“< HESE things will I do mow that I may 

be worthy of the high office of teacher.” 
Eighteen charter members of the FTA chapter 
in the West Bend High School thus pledged 
themselves to keep mentally alert, morally 
straight, to be friendly, helpful and to use 
their “influence on the side of right, avoiding 
habits that weaken and destroy.” This initial 
meeting took place on October 21, 1946. It is 
the purpose of this article briefly to describe 
and evaluate the procedures and outcomes of 
this organization, the second of its kind in the 
state last year. 

West Bend High School has been no excep- 
tion in the matter of having few seniors elect 
teaching as their choice of a life work—and 
generally, in recent years, these few have been 
in the lower ability quartile of the class. The 
FTA chapter has proved helpful in interesting 
better students in teaching. 


Horace Mann Chapter 


Our FTA membership is limited to juniors 
and seniors, students who have avetage grades 
or better. The activities have been planned 
with the thought in mind of attracting the best 
students. Students are told that by joining the 
FTA chapter, they do not pledge themselves to 
be teachers. Rather it gives them the oppor- 
tunity to explore the profession in a more’ thor- 
ough manner than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. Some of last year’s members (juniors) 
have dropped out. 

Our FTA Chapter is affiliated with the na- 
tional chapter. We have obtained helpful sug- 
gestions and an abundance of materials from 
them. 

The membership decided to name their 
chapter the Horace Mann Chapter. Dr. Lee 
Mathews of the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College presented the Charter to the president, 
Carol Geib, on February 12, and Charles D. 
Stewart, distinguished author of Hartford, 
Wisconsin, gave the student body an interest- 
ing lecture on Lincoln’s education 

The purposes of FTA activities are to learn 
about the opportunities in teaching; to culti- 
vate the character qualities essential to a good 
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. . . to assist in the grade school .. . 


—Photo courtesy West Bend Public Schools. 


teacher; to study the lives of great teachers; to 
foster the development of student leadership. 

Talks on teaching as a profession were given 
to the chapter by a Milwaukee Teachers Col- 
lege faculty member and by a member of our 
school faculty. We stressed the importance of 
giving the boys and girls an honest picture of 
the present status of the profession. 


Senior Members Accorded Privileges 

We used Personal Growth Leaflets published 
by the NEA for several meetings as a basis for 
discussions. Leaflets numbers 162, 163, 164, 
165 and 170 were especially helpful and in- 
teresting. A considerable amount of reading on 
the lives of great teachers was done while the 
chapter was trying to select a name. Such great 
teachers as Barnard, Shurz, Pestalozzi, Henry 
Adams and others were studied and discussed 
before they finally decided upon Horace Mann 
as the name they would like to have. The last 
meeting of the year was an all-day field trip 
to the Baraboo Hills—Devil’s Lake Area. 

Senior members of the FTA are accorded 
certain privileges and experiences that they feel 
are helpful in giving them an insight into what 
is involved in preparation for teaching and in 
the teaching act itself. Ten seniors visited vari- 
ous teachers’ colleges during the spring. The 
superintendent gave them the opportunity of 
accompanying him for a day when he was 
interviewing prospective teachers at the col- 
leges. Here the seniors became acquainted with 
the principal of the training school, observed 
some of the practice classes, and became ac- 
quainted with some of the student teachers. 


Practice for Members 
Then opportunities were given these seniors 
to assist in the grade school or the grade level 
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in which they were interested when assistance 
was needed. One of the boys successfully con- 
ducted a ninth grade general science class. 


Though it is early to evaluate the worth of 
this club, there are a number of the better stu- 
dents who graduated from our high school last 
spring who are attending teachers colleges. If 
it had not been for the influence of our FTA 
Chapter, probably they would have chosen some 
other profession. 

The chapter has grown to twenty-seven mem- 
bers this year, and already some of the seniors 
have assisted in the grades. They were invited 
to attend a teachers meeting on October 21. 
They arranged and decorated two windows on 
Main Street for American Education Week. 

It has often been said that the strength of a 
nation lies in the character of its people. No 
one can teach more than he is. Ja repeating 
the pledge, in discussions, lectures, and activi- 
ties, Future Teachers of America are stimulated 
to think about and practice now those traits of 
character that they should have to be “worthy 
of the high office of teacher.” Given inspired 
and intelligent guidance, FTA has much to 
offer in a program of upgrading the quality 
of the teacher that comes into our great pro- 
fession. 





Centennial Celebration 
Starts January 5 


The Wisconsin Centennial Celebration for 
which many schools have been preparing will 
be officially launched at the Capitol in Madison 
at 11 A. M., January 5. The honor of tooting 
the first horns in the celebration goes to the 
Indian Band from Menomonie Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

Following the program of music Gov. Oscar 
Rennebohm, Chief Justice Rosenberry, and 
Assemblyman Ora Rice, chairman of the Cen- 
tennial Committee, will address the gathering. 


Secretary of State George C. Marshall has 
accepted the invitation to be the principal 
speaker for the afternoon program in the Field 
House at the University of Wisconsin at 2 
P. M. His appearance, however, is dependent 
upon the international situation at the time. 
An afternoon reception and a Grand Ball in 
the evening conclude activities for the day. 
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WEA Locals Presidents 


HIS directory of presidents of local educa- 

tional organizations affiliated with the 
WEA is based on the latest information ob- 
tainable at the WEA office. The Journal offers 
it in order to facilitate correspondence between 
officers of local associations and to provide all 
teachers with the name and address of the chief 
ofhcer of their organization. The WEA office 
has tried to make this list as accurate and up- 
to-date as possible. It is hoped that omissions 
or necessary revisions will be reported imme- 
diately. 

CITIES 


Autigo—Margaret Packer, 602 Lincoln St. 

Appleton—Kenneth Sager, H. S. 

Ashland—Edward W. Bazynski, H. S. 

Baraboo—Milo Willard, 814—2nd St. 

Barron—John E. Hoar 

Beaver Dam—Anthony J. Koenings, 125 W. Water 
St. 

Beloit—John Smiley, Sr. H. S. 

Berlin—A. A. Flanagan 

Black River Falls—Ruth L. Baker 

Boscobel-Fennimore—Dennis J. Roberts 

Burlington—Lucille Gleisner, 501 Kendall 

Chilton—Marvin Hoffman 

Chippewa Falls—Cecilia Kranzfelder, Jr. H. S. 

Clintonville—Allan Stewart 

Columbus—Harry J. Sarbacher 

Cudahy—Elizabeth Serflek, 3860 E. Allerton Ave. 

Delavan—Ronald C. Gee, % Public School 

Fau Claire—Alberta Carlson, 303 Babcock St. 

Edgerton—Ruth K. Vigerust, 611 Washington St. 

Elkhorn—Frank Grunseth 

Fond du Lac—Arthur Immel, 177 Welch St. 

Fort Atkinson—R. C. Merriman, 410 Grove St. 

Green Bay—Robert Showers, 417 Schwartz Ave. 

Greendale—Myrtle Haugen 

Hartford—W. E. Casely, H. S. 

Hudson—Ethel Mathews, 1128—3rd St. 

Hurley—Edwin Sybeldon, H. S. 

Janesville—Kenneth Orton, H. S. 

Jefferson—Donald Mullen 

Kaukauna—Clarence Kreisa, H. S. 

Kenosha-—Catherine M. Behrens, 1715—60th St. 

La Crosse—John Coleman, % Voc. Sch. 

Lake Geneva—Vernon Pollock 

Lancaster—Ruth Jenks, 508 E. Lincoln Ave. 

Madison—Dorothy Puestow, 150 W. Gorham St. 

Manitowoc—Merle N. Pickett, Wash. Jr. H. S. 

Marinette—Walter S. Forsberg, 300 State St. 

Marshfield—Adolph Vorba, % Sr. H. S. 

Mayville—Ray Dunn 

Medford—Wm. Waterman, 190 N. 2nd St. 

Menasha—LuCille Peterson, % Nicolet Sch. 

Menomonie—Mrs. Margaret Reuss, 3201/4 Tainter 


St. . 
Merrill—John Bernd, % H. S. 
Milton—Milton Junction—Nina Williams 
Monroe—Edmund R. Anderson, 2107—14th Ave. 
Mosinee—Henry Phillip, Box 104 
Neenah—Kenneth H. Beger 
Nekoosa—Ruby Femling, % H. S. 
New London—Bernard Brown, Lincoln School 
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Niagara—Hilmer A. Groth 

North Fond du Lac—Jos. Sheski 

Oconomowoc—Norbert Antonneau, % _ Lincoln 
School 

Oconto—John LeMay, Park Avenue 

Oconto Falls—Victor Bast 

Oshkosh—Alma Therese Link, 453 Jackson Dr. 

Park Falls—Kathleen M. Manthie, 414 Fifth Ave., 
South Park Falls 

Pewaukee—Otis Swiger 

Platteville—M. Dorothy Johanns, 906 Siemers St. 

Plymouth—Mabel Austad 

Portage—Robert Wright, 413 Adams St. 

Port Washington—R. A. Nedden, % H. S. 

Prairie du Chien—Violet E. Dhose, 308 N. Beau- 
mont Rd. 

Racine—Oliver Olson, 2212 Ashland Ave. 

Reedsburg—Donald Mayfield, % H. S. 

Rhinelander—W. F. Anderson, Box 418 

Rib Lake—Stanley Zielanis 

Rice Lake—Willard Swanson 

Richland Center—Leo P. Keegan, 279 E. 6th St. 

Ripon—Lyle Cors, Sr. H. S. 

Shawano—Arnold Gruber 

Sheboygan—Wilfred L. Veenendaal, Central H. S. 

Sheboygan Falls—Arlin Spiegelberg 

Shorewood—Vincent P. Alcott, 1701 E. Capitol 
Dr., Milw. 

South Milwaukee—Ed Melby, Memorial Sq. at 
Pine St. 

Sparta—Mrs. Esther Hanson, 300 S. Court St. 

Spooner—Arthur Golden 

Stevens Point—P. M. Vincent, City Supt. of Schools 

Stoughton—Mary Benson, 204 Prospect Ave. 

Sturgeon Bay—Leroy E. Olsen 

Superior—Laura Bardon, Central H. S. 

Tomah—Clarence Sund, High School 

Tomahawk—Alex M. Larson 

Two Rivers—Vernon Beckman, 3211 Monroe St. 

Viroqua—Emery D. Nordness 

Walworth—Wallace Weslund 

Washburn—George Chappa 

Watertown—Frank James, 806 Richards Ave. 

Waukesha—Kathryn Nohlety, 455 Dunbar . 

Waupaca—Betty Gerling, % H. S. 

Waupun—Richard Holmes, 428 Jackson St. 

Wausau—John Dzubay, % Sr. H. S. 

Wauwatosa—Clarence O. Lund, 1946 N. 74th St. 

West Allis—John R. Clark, 4768 N. Cumberland 
Blvd., Milw. 

West Bend—Cecil Podruch 

W. DePere—W. A. Speerschneider 

West Milwaukee—Adelia Simonson, 4639 W. Be- 
loit Rd., Milw. 

Whitefish Bay—Lois Buswell, 1200 E. Fairmont 
Ave., Milw. 

Whitewater—Ray Garriott, 105 N. Prairie St. 

Wis. Rapids—Roger Hornig, 650 Avon 


COUNTIES 


Adams—Helen Richter, Oxford 

Ashland—S. D. Macomber, Butternut 

Barron—Hallie Huerth, Rice Lake 

Bayfield—Carl Brakken, Cable 

Brown—Leo Helmuth, R. No. 7, Green Bay 

Buffalo—Inez Odegard, Mondovi 

Burnett—Lloyd Clemmons, Siren 

Calumet—Heinrich Gaertner, 1916 Park Ave., New 
Holstein 
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Chippewa—Mrs. Barbara Polzin, 120 W. Willow 
St., Chippewa Falls 

Clark—Clayton Wright, Colby 

Columbia—C. G. Hugill, Lodi 

Crawford—Anton Laskaskie, Eastman 

Dane (E.) —Mrs. Henrietta Huber, Deansville 
Sch., Marshall 

Dane (W.)—Neil Lunenschloss, Belleville 

Dodge—Olga Kemmel, Lomira 

Door—George Wingert, Sevastapol H. S., Sturgeon 


ay 

Douglas—Steven Milchesky, Patzau S. G. S., 
Patzau 

Dunn—Mrs. Sophie Weiss, Boyceville 

Eau Claire—Mrs. Ada Riley, 1303 Sherwin Ave., 
Eau Claire 

Florence—I. E. Lotz, Florence 

Fond du Lac—Monica Costello, R. No. 2, Fond 
du Lac 

Forest—Lillian E. Peterson, Soperton 

Grant—Kenneth Holt, Cassville 

Green—Paul Severson, Argyle 

Green Lake—Mrs. Elsie Buttrick, Green Lake 

Iowa—Leonard Schmitz, Cobb 

Iron— 

Jackson—R. N. Halmstad, H. S., Black River Falls 

Jefferson—Elaine Congdon, Palmyra 

Juneau—Verna Henry, Elroy 

Kenosha—Carol Poynter, 7521—21st Ave., Ke- 
nosha 

Kewaunee—Edward Brusda, Casco 

La Crosse—Mrs. Myrtle Gartner, Mindoro 

Lafayette—Mrs. Calista Kilcoyne, Shullsburg 

Langlade—Margaret Tatro, White Lake 

Lincoln—Clifford Sullivan, Irma 

Manitowoc—Geo. O’Brien, City Supt. of Schools, 
Two Rivers 

Marathon—Verna 
Wausau 

Marinette—C. Krohn, Amberg 

Marquette—Mrs. Mildred McDougal, Endeavor 

Milwaukee—Mrs. Helen Conley, 8436 Ravenswood 
Cir., Milwaukee 

Monroe—A, E. Weiner, Sparta 

Oconto—Mrs. Irene Prai, Gillett 

Oneida—Otis Winchester, Minocqua 

Outagamie—Alice Moehring, R. No. 1, Seymour 

Ozaukee—D. W. Johnson, % H. S., Cedarburg 

Pepin—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 

Pierce—Elaine O’Brien, Martell Sch., Martell 

Polk—F. M. Robey, Clayton 

Portage—Russell Wrolstad, Rosholt 

Price—Mrs. Mary Ehrenberg, Park Falls 

Racine—Percy Colley, Route No. 1, 
Franksville 

Richland—Mrs. Alta Gilbertson, Lone Rock 

Rock—Mrs. Grace Knipp, 223 S. Main St., Janes- 
ville 

Rusk— 

St. Croix—Connie Dubois, New Richbond 

Sawyer—C. P. Borge, H. S., Hayward 

Sauk—Clinton Swanson, Merrimac 

Shawano—Edward Denk, Gresham 

Sheboygan—LaVern Kuhn, 1525 N. 20th St., She- 
boygan 

Trempealeau—C. M. Miller, Trempealeau 

Vernon—Albert Oaklief, LaFarge 

Vilas—Lyman Pearsall, Lac du Flambeau 

Walworth—Chester Byrnes, East Troy 

Washburn—Elliot Chappelle, Lampson 

Washington—Melvin Riley, Jackson 

Waukesha—Mrs. Gladys G. Neilsen, North Lake 

Waupaca—Malcolm Anderson, Marion 


Aldridge, 702 Plumer St. 


Box 48, 
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Waushara—Amiel Strehlow, R. No. 3, Omro 
Winnebago—Mildred Larsen, R. No. 1, Neenah 
Wood—Ruby Grube, Auburndale 


SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Cudahy Voc. Sch.—Kenneth Olen, 3633 E. Ar- 
mour Ave. 

Green Bay Voc. Sch.—Joseph Kores, Voc. Sch., 
Green Bay 

West Allis Voc. Sch—John R. Clark, 4758 N. 
Cumberland Blvd. 

Eau Claire STC—Eugene McPhee 

Milwaukee STC—Mary Jo Reed 

Platteville STC—W. S. Jacka 

Stevens Point STC—Warren G. Jenkins, Park 
Ridge 

Superior STC—Ellen M. Clark 

U. of Wis.—Frank O. Holt, 108 Bascom Hall, 
Madison 

Milwaukee Tchrs. Assn.—Marcella Schneider, 326 
Hotel Wis., Milwaukee 

Milwaukee Sec. Educ. Assn.—Irene Eldridge, Hotel 
Randolph, Milwaukee 

Milw. Pub. Sch. Admn. Assn.—Alvin E. West- 
gaard, Pulaski H. S., Milwaukee 

Milw. Elem. Prin. Assn.—Louis E. Ulrich, % Wm. 
T. Sherman Sch., Milwaukee 

Stout Institute—Ray F. Kranzusch, Menomonie 

Wis. Sch. for Deaf—F. B. Kelsey, R. No. 2, 


Delavan 





U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Adopts Education Program 


Y UNANIMOUS vote the Board of 
Directors of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce has adopted a significant statement on 
education as furthering U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce Policy. In the interests of education in 
the communities of Wisconsin, officers of edu- 
cational associations and administrators may 
wish to bring this statement to the attention of 
the members of the boards of education, local 
chamber of commerce officers, and local news- 
paper editor. 
The program for education endorsed by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce is as follows: 


Elimination of emergency permits as soon 
as possible, but in no case by the lowering 
of regular certification standards. Raising of 
certification requirements for new teachers in 
every state to a minimum of four years of 
thorough professional preparation. 

Remuneration of teachers comparable to 
that of others in the community of similar 
education, experience, and ability. This is both 
socially and economically necessary for the 
welfare of the community. 

Teacher-pupil loads in accordance with 
standards set up by recognized public-educa- 
tion authorities. 

Improved selection and guidance methods 
and higher entrance and advancement stand- 
ards for students in teacher-training institu- 
tions, 

(Turn to page 196) 
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F ederal Tax 


On Retirement Incomes 


by Wm. T. Darling 


Chairman Public School Retirement Board 
Madison, Wisconsin 


O FREQUENTLY the question is asked 

about the federal income tax on retirement 
incomes that a brief explanation seems desir- 
able. Since there is no valid ‘‘average retire- 
ment income’’, several assumptions are neces- 
sary to serve as a foundation for the figures 
quoted. The assumptions have been approved 
as reasonable by Albert Trathen, executive sec- 
retary of the Annuity and Investment Board; 
the figures as to tax, and the method of com- 
puting it, were secured from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Therefore, to make the case 
somewhat definite, let us assume: 


1. That Miss A. ceases to teach before Jan. 1, 
1948, having taught after Aug. 3, 1947 when 
the recent amendment to the Retirement Law 
went into effect; that she applies for her an- 
nuity to begin on Jan. 1, 1948; that she is 
then at rated age 64 years; and that she has 
had 40 years experience, of which 36 have 
been in Wisconsin. 

2. That her own deposits with accrued interest 
earnings amount to $5000. 

3. That State deposits with accrued interest earn- 
ings amount to $7500. 

4, That she chooses the Life plan of retirement, 
instead of the plan providing for 180 pay- 
ments certain. : 

5. That she applies all of her own deposits to 
the purchase of an annuity. 


The following are pertinent facts: 


1. Since she (a) has taught in Wisconsin after 
Aug. 3, 1947; (b) is at least 60 years of 
age; (c) has at least 30 years of teaching 
experience, of which at least 20 years have 
been in Wisconsin; (d) has never withdrawn 
any of her own funds; (e) is applying all of 
her own deposits to the purchase of an an- 
nuity; she is eligible to $2 per month from 
state funds, for each year of Wisconsin ex- 
perience, to a maximum of 35 years. This 
obviously will give her $70 per month from 
state funds. 

. Beyond this, she is entitled to whatever ad- 
ditional annuity her own deposits will pro- 
vide. 

3. The established rate for a woman of 64, on a 
Life basis, is $6.12 per month per $1000. She 
is therefore entitled to 5 x $6.12 or $30.60 
from her own deposits, assumed to be $5000. 
Her total retirement income will amount to 
$70 (from state funds) plus $30.60 (from 
her own funds) or $100.60, or quite obvi- 
ously 12 times $100.60, or $1207.20 per year 


nN 
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% Since retirement income is subject to Fed- 
eral Income Tax, Wisconsin Teachers will 
be particularly interested in the provisions 
in HR 1613 now before Congress. 


as long as she lives. It is paid monthly, but 
for federal tax purposes the annual income is 
used as a basis of computation. 


In computing the tax, her $5000 is taken as 
the cost of the retirement income to Miss A, 
and she must report as taxable income 3% of 
that sum, until her returns have consumed the 
$5000. 3% of $5000 is, of course, $150. 

In the table below, $150 is listed as “tax- 
able’’ while the difference between the 
$1,207.20 of income and the $150, or 
$1,057.20, is exempt and no tax is collected 
until the entire $5000 has been consumed, 
which in this case will be during 1952. 


Taxable Taxes 
Year Income Exempt Paid 
JL ee een fee: see $150 $1,057.20 None 
OI i ee cae 150 1,057.20 None 
TO aioe cecum 150 1,057.20 None 
BGEPE) dcsccten owctqatcarowaceae 150 1,057.20 None 


By the close of 1951 $1,057.20 has been ex- 
empted four times, a total of $4,228.80, leav- 
ing $771.20 of the $5000 to be exempt in 
1952, and $1,207.20 minus $771.80, or 
$436.00 to be taxed. There is a personal ex- 
emption of $500 so there will be no tax to be 
paid. The tabulation continues: 


GOES serie $1,207.20 $771.20 None 
1,207.20 500.00 $112.00 


If she wishes to do so, Miss A may choose 
the retirement plan whereby she and her bene- 
ficiary are assured 180 payments, even in case 
of her death before the 180 payments are com- 
pleted, and with the assurance that the pay- 
ments will continue as long as she lives, even 
beyond the 180 payment limit; this is, of 
course, at a lower rate, namely, at $5.30 per 
month, per thousand of accumulated funds, in- 
stead of $6.12 for life only. In case of that 
choice, the $70 per month from state funds 
must also be at a lower rate, and it would be 
530/612 of $70, or $60.62 per month from 
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Party 
Invitations, 
Place Cards or Menus 


Take any size white paper from 2” x 4” to 
4” x 8”. Fold in half. Draw a pumpkin on the 
cover. Cut along heavy lines only. Color front 
and back with CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. Use 
as a party invitation or as a combined place 
card and menu for the family Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Remember, CRAYOLA is the crayon that 
does not smudge, is permanent and waterproof, 
does not bend in the 
warmth of the hand, 
works equally well on pa- 
per, cardboard, wood and 
fabrics. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. , 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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state funds; and at the same rate of $5.30, her 
own $5000 would yield $26.50 per month, or 
a total from both sources of $87.12 per month, 
or $1,045.44 per year. The tabulation wouid 
then become: 


Taxable Taxes 
Year Income Exempt Paid 
1948 ..2u2-.<..2.-.. § 150:00 $895.44 ‘None 
DINNER emeae Goes ath st Be 150.00 895.44 None 
RO acti tendo eee 150.00 895.44 None 
Ra srt eee eer 150.00 895.44 None 
Re oes Sa eee 150.00 895.44 None 
Ne eee ore ee eee 1,045.44 525.00 None 
"122: ae ee ae ee are 1,045.44 500.00 $82.00 


This tax of $82 will be payable each of the 
15 years the annuity is paid, or longer, if Miss 
A lives beyond the 15 years. 

These figures in the two tables will be valid 
for each year, as long as the present rates re- 
main in force. The net income after paying the 
income tax will obviously be $1,207.20 minus 
$112, or $1,095.60 in the event she chooses 
the Life plan, or $1,045.44 minus $82, or 
$963.44 in case she chooses the ‘'180 payment”’ 
plan. The amount of the tax is taken from the 
“Income Tax Table—for Incomes under 
$5000” on the back of the “Declaration of Esti- 
mated Income Tax for Individuals (Form 
1040 ES)” for 1946. 

In this connection, every present or prospec- 
tive annuitant must be vitally interested in a 
bill now before Congress, designated as HR 
1613 which seeks to extend to all retired pub- 
lic employees an income tax exemption equal 
to that at present enjoyed under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. It would exempt from fed- 
eral income tax, the first $1440 of retirement 
income. 

Retirement incomes for public employees 
are admittedly meager, and a friendly govern- 
ment could well afford to forego the reduction 
of such incomes through an income tax. It will 
be noted that there is already ample precedent 
for such exemption, in that those retiring under 
The Railroad Retirement Act are permitted 
that exemption, and those retiring under So- 
cial Security pay no Federal income tax at all 
on their retirement income. The State of Wis- 
consin recognizes this situation, and levies no 
state income tax on teachers’ retirement in- 
comes. 

Every retired teacher, and every active 
teacher who naturally anticipates retirement, 
should solicit from his Congressman active sup- 
port of this measure, HR 1613. 
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Hore Effective Teaching 





NEW APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION 





The Good Neighbor Club 


by Marjorie Knoll 
Poy Sippi State Graded, Waushara County 


HENEVER there is an entirely new 

group of children to work with, espe- 
cially in a new school, to me, there are two 
questions I like to ask, along with other rou- 
tine questions, on their enrollment slips. These 
questions are: “What may I plan to do to help 
you most this year?” ‘What are you hoping 
we may do to add joy to the year’s work?” 
Over half of the youngsters, in this particular 
group, in response to the first question, an- 
swered, “Help me to understand the arith- 
metic’. However, it is the answer to the lat- 
ter question which concerns us now. There 
were various answers but running through in 
outstanding frequency was the desire for some 
kind of a club that wouldn’t die out. 

After about two weeks I planned for a Fri- 
day afternoon discussion period in which we 
might exchange ideas in regard to what our 
club was to be. One boy immediately re- 
marked, ‘Every year we start a club and every 
year after a little while everyone seems to lose 
interest, meetings get scattered out or put off 
and finally it just dies out’. There were nods 
of heads to signify that the idea was general. 
I then spoke to them a few minutes and at- 
tempted to make the following points. 

A successful club must have, (1) an aim or 
purpose, (2) a definite time and place of 
meeting, (3) people belonging to it who want 
to make it go, (4) a group of committees who 
are sincere in their efforts, (5) a constitution, 
which would include all the preceding points 
and others found in most organizations. 


Choosing a Purpose 

The meeting closed that day, leaving them 
a week to think and talk it over. Interest ran 
high with much talk of the coming Friday. 
We planned for all those who had ideas for 
a club to present them. Trying to be a good 
club member I presented the idea I had hoped 
to plant after the suggestions from the chil- 
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dren began to slow up. I had known of a 
school where the upper grades had adopted 
the old ladies of a home for elderly ladies 
and had made little things for them on each 
holiday, such as table decorations, greeting 
cards, May baskets, and other little remem- 
brances. So I told them about that. They 
seemed to like the idea at once, but I was met 
with the following responses. ‘“There isn’t 
any place like that here”. ‘“What could we do 
in its place?’ “I like the idea, but all the hos- 
pitals we know of are so far away”. This gave 
me the chance to open the following channel 
I had hoped for. So I said, ‘‘In this village, I 
am sure we can make a list of twenty-five 
people either elderly or crippled or shut-in 
who need a bit of sunshine scattered among 
them. Couldn’t we each ‘“adopt’’ someone to 
do for throughout the year?’ The idea was 
accepted with open hearts. Childlike—someone 
suggested, ‘‘Let’s keep them guessing as to 
whom we are and see how long we can keep 
a secret’. Most everyone had a near neighbor 
or a tamily friend. By the close of that meet- 
ing we had each selected a secret pal, elected 
officers, appointed committees for constitution, 
name, colors, motto, and program. 

Gradually at the following meetings we 
made plans for action. The constitution pro- 
vided for dues at ten cents a month or sixty 
cents a year if paid in advance. That brought 
in most of the money at once giving us the 
advantage of the money as we went along. As 
a result of further discussion it was agreed to 
try to do the following things: 

1. Remember each secret pal with a gift on 

each holiday. 

2. Send cards to all who are ill or in trouble. 

3. Send a gift on the secret pal’s birthday and 
wedding anniversary. 

4. Send fresh flowers to any pal who is very 
ill or in the hospital, but if he should die 
before we had gotten the flowers they were 
to be sent to the fuheral. 

5. We were to be on the alert to try to do 
little acts of kindness that might show re- 
spect to older people. 

We were busy, indeed, trying to get the in- 
formation we needed about each secret pal in 
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order to compile the information so that it 
would be handy when we needed it. 


Program for Year 


Our first important event was Thanksgiv- 
ing. We did not get organized well enough for 
Hallowe'en. The children each decorated a 
basket or box and filled it with goodies from 
home. By this time the parents had taken up 
the torch and such a collection of jams, jel- 
lies, pickles, apples, nuts, and various home- 
made goodies poured in! When our baskets 
were completed with our hand painted greet- 
ing cards, they were a sight, and so were the 
faces of those children! Late in the afternoon 
they were delivered secretly by the help of 
older friends and by exchange of delivery 
among the pupils. The children were thrilled 
by the response they heard about town and by 
the thank you cards that were directed to the 
school. 

For Christmas each gave a gift of his own 
construction. There were wreaths, home-made 
candy, cookies, fancy work, and various other 
items. Then one evening shortly before Christ- 
mas vacation, my father with his tractor, took 
us on a hay ride party. The trip took us to the 
home of each “‘secret pal” where we sang 
Christmas carols. Tired and “all sang out” we 
ended at my home for a rest and warm re- 
freshments. For most of the children it was 
their first trip singing Christmas carols. They 
had enjoyed the evening and had spread much 
joy for we had stopped at twenty-five homes. 

At Valentine’s time we made Valentines 
and sent them. At Easter there were tiny bas- 
kets filled with candy and decorated eggs. For 
Mother’s Day we had potted geraniums ready. 
During the year we sent out twenty “‘get-well’”’ 
cards, flowers for three funerals, and many 
birthday and anniversary cards. 


Banquet as Climax 


All during the year and especially after 
Christmas there was much discussion as to 
how we might reveal our identity at the year’s 
end. (I was secretly happy that they were not 
looking for credit and honor at this time). A 
party was suggested which ended up in a beau- 
tiful banquet. The preparation of the materials 
for this as well as of all the gifts and cards 
used during the year furnished us with activi- 
ties for the art period continually. 

When the guests had arrived (and they all 
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came) each ‘good neighbor’ went to his 
“secret pal” and pinned a corsage on him or 
her. Likewise each of the guests was presented 
with a corsage. The corsages were made in 
the afternoon by the club members. Then 
while a lady played softly on the organ each 
“good neighbor’ accompanieed his guest to 
the dining room and together found their 
places. A general banquet program proceeded 
with the meal including the singing of the 
club songs, a history of the club, a word of 
welcome, and a response by one of the pals. 
Several guests were called upon and made te- 
sponses. A speaker concluded the program. 

The event was held in one of the commu- 
nity church dining rooms. The club sold maga- 
zines on commission to finance the decorations 
and the food. A group of mothers prepared the 
meal and high school girls were asked to serve. 
There were seventy-seven at the banquet, and 
our expenses ran about forty -dollars. 


Values Derived 


I have felt that our Good Neighbor Club 
was one of the finest activities I have ever had 
the joy of sharing. Speaking of values, re- 
minds me of a statement made by a rather 
thoughtless fifth grade boy. He said, “You 
know, I don’t think this Good Neighbor Club 
was such a good idea after all, because it 
seems that every old person has been either 
sick or even died since we started this’. In 
response I said, “Don’t you suppose these 
things have been happening right along only 
that you didn’t notice it until we looked and 
watched more closely?” He agreed. It was te- 
ported to me that up until the time of our club 
activity, there had been quite a bit of discour- 
tesy shown the older folks around the post- 
office at mail time, and that very soon out- 
standing courtesy and consideration took its 
place. During the entire year there were no 
reports of unkind pranks on people but only 
reports of young folks getting their mail, 
shoveling their walks, getting their groceries, 
and other little courtesies which mean so much. 
Along with these things I thought the chil- 
dren learned to work together, to construct 
attractive gifts with little expense, to keep a 
secret, to get joy by giving rather than by te- 
ceiving, and above all to develop a genuine 
respect for older people and those less fortu- 
nate than themselves. Not one child had ever 
attended a banquet, so I had a fine opportu- 
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nity to teach banquet manners before the event 
and it goes without saying that they were moti- 
vated by a need much in view. I, like the 
county superintendent who spoke at the ban- 
quet, hope there may be more ‘Good Neigh- 
bor Clubs”. I had never dreamed of the out- 
come at the beginning but like Topsy it “just 
grew’. My suggestion to anyone trying to 
carry out such an activity would be to show a 
genuine interest yourself and grasp each little 
suggestion that presents itself and make the 
most of it. Naturally each club would feature 
different activities according to the commu- 
nity but the feeling expressed would be similar. 
I was convinced that we were successful, when 
at the last club meeting of the year, the motion 
was made and carried unanimously that we 
make the club a permanent part of the school 
and that each spring some function be held 
and that all graduates and teachers beginning 
with that year were to be considered guests. 

I have taught for eighteen years in rural 
areas and to me the “Good Neighbor Club”’ is 
the gem of all my work. 





Let’s Draw Cartoons 


by Alvin S. Helleloid 


Teacher of American History 
Eau Claire High School 


GOOD teacher must provide as great a 
variety of mediums of expression of in- 
dividual differences as he can if he is to judge 
each of his students fairly. May I suggest the 
drawing of cartoons as one of the most satis- 
factory means of letting students express their 
ideas? 


My classes spent about four weeks studying 
National Problems of the United States from 
1865 to 1897 in American History. The day 
the unit was presented, I suggested that each 
student should plan to draw a cartoon of some 
type by the time we had completed the sub- 
ject. To aid them, I posted on the bulletin 
board several of the better cartoons former 
pupils had drawn and challenged them to do 
as well or better so that we would be able to 
put up a “fresh” display and thus relegate the 
old cartoons to the files. The challenge was, 
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indeed, met as the following analysis will 
show. 
A Complete Picture 


The fact that the cartoons dealt with eco- 
nomic, political, and social problems of the 
time pleased me because we had tried to pre- 
sent a relatively complete picture of the 
period. 

The economic subjects chosen included rail- 
roads with the episode of the golden spike, 
the strikes of 1877, and reckless finances each 
rating one cartoon; big business with anti-trust 
legislation and the farmers’ grievances domi- 
nate, and tariff represented by the Wilson Gor- 
man and McKinley tariffs; and national 
finances. The latter rated a total of nineteen 
cartoons of which five dealt with Cleveland’s 
economy, three with his dealings with J. P. 
Morgan, five with the liberal spending of the 
Republicans under President Harrison which 
quickly turned Cleveland’s erstwhile surplus 
to a deficit by 1893, and six with the famous 
silver campaign of 1896 characterized by Bry- 
an’s well-known Cross of Gold speech and 
Hanna’s grooming of McKinley. 

Political developments were certainly not 
forgotten; every president from Grant through 
Cleveland received his share of attention. 
Grant rated ten cartoons of which one dealt 
with his radical reconstruction plan, seven with 
his endless sources of trouble, and two with 
Black Friday; Hayes was represented by the 
Disputed Election of 1876 which was chosen 
by three students; Garfield’s assassination was 
chosen four times while the election of 1884 
at the close of his term with such arresting 
expressions as Rum, Romanism, Rebellion, 
Mugwumps, and Mulligan Letters afforded 
another student apparent pleasure; Harrison 
and his work became the subject of seventeen; 
and finally Cleveland rated nineteen. The va- 
riety of subjects chosen under Harrison and 
Cleveland impressed me. Under foreign affairs, 
James G. Blaine’s work as Secretary of State 
was represented by one drawing relating to the 
Mafia incident, seven dealing with the Bering 
Sea Fisheries, and one with Chile; likewise, 
the work of Gresham artd Olney under Cleve- 
land was shown by six cartoons that depicted 
the non-partisan legislation of Harrison’s term, 
the “tyranny” of Czar Reed, the Pots and Pans 
campaign strategy of 1890; and the Populist 
demands of 1892. 








Social Issues 

Social development, particularly the increas- 
ing recognition given to women, was remem- 
bered by several students who stressed Susan B. 
Anthony’s interest in temperance and woman 
suffrage. Another cartoon dealt with the health 
problem of our southeastern states. 

It would seem that the students enjoyed 
relatively complete freedom in their choice of 
subjects as well as style of drawing. The ter- 
minology they used was conclusive evidence 
that vocabularies had been enlarged. Some of 
the best academic students came to realize that 
they were not necessarily the best cartoonists ; 
on the other hand, they were forced to recog- 
nize superior talent along that line in others. 

Again, I suggest, let's draw a cartoon! 





U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE— 
(Continued from page 190) 


Liberal scholarships to attract the most 
competent young people into teacher-prepara- 
tion courses, 


Business should stimuiate the finding of 
funds on a fair and equitable basis for in- 
creasing and expanding educational effort, it 
being recognized that real estate and income 
taxes have all but reached the resistance point. 


Financial support of teacher-preparation in- 
stitutions by an amount per student equal at 
least to the average expenditure per student 
for other comparable types of higher educa- 
tion. 


Effective tenure and adequate retirement 
systems for teachers in public schools and 
public institutions of higher learning. 


Extension and improvement of inservice 
training programs for teachers. 


The same degree of professional and _per- 
sonal freedom and community respect for 
teachers as that accorded to physicians, law- 
yers, engineers, and other comparable pro- 
fessionals. 








“The schools of America stand at the 
threshold of a new era in their history. If 
they perform their full function, they are to 
furnish the understandings, the competence, 
and the will for greatly improved human re- 
lationships in our own culture, for more 
understanding and intelligent relationships 
with the rest of the world, and for the crea- 
tive transformation of atomic power into 
better living.” SCHOOLS FoR A NEw WORLD. 
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Y 
Christmas comes but once a year—maybe next 
year we can’t afford it that often. 


“Paying up the Christmas bills is what gets you 
down.” 
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“I resolve to be a better teacher in the New 
Year’, might well head the list of resolutions we 
make, and intend to keep. 

ee 

We should all worry more about the fact that the 
only difference between a “rut” and a ‘grave’ is the 
depth. 

eS £ 2 

“Satisfied, happy, and well-taught children are 
still the best public relations officers a school system 
can employ.” 

Erudite Nonsense: Bennet Cerf informs us that 
honorificabilitudinatibus is not the longest word in 
the dictionary. The longest word is tramicroscoptc- 
silicovolcanokonicsis. 

* * 

Humans aren't so important after all. There are 
more cows in Wisconsin than people. And_ too, 
wasn’t it the cow that made Wisconsin known as 
the Dairyland of America? 

Women teachers have more backbone than men 
teachers. New styles in evening dresses prove it!! 

a 

Teachers who grow! all day are sure to be ‘‘dog- 
tired” at night. 

Roe x 

No apology need ever be made for the profes- 
sion (teaching) which makes all other professions 
possible. Ever think of that? 

x 

Tumble-down, shabby, ill-equipped and obsolete 
school buildings are often mute testimonials of the 
importance a community attaches to the education 
of its young generation. 

a ae 

Experience is a great teacher . . . and if things 
don’t get better faster she may soon be the on!) 
one left in the profession. 

* * 

Like everything else the price of paper has gone 
so high it’s worth more than most of the stuff printed 
upon it—except money. 

xe * 

Heard in principal’s meet: There's plenty of 
horse-sense left in the world but the trouble seems 
to be that only horses have it. 

* * * 

Discovering a fact and learning a fact are not 

the same thing. 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





Nation’s School Chiefs Hold Meeting 
On Rural Education 


NATIONWIDE conference of state school 

officers for the purpose of improving 
present practices in solving problems of rural 
education in the various states of our union 
was held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, from Octo- 
ber 27 to November 5, 1947. Representatives 
of the 48 departments of education met for the 
first seven days of the period after which they 
were joined by the state chief officers for the 
remaining three days. The Wisconsin delega- 
tion was headed by State Superintendent John 
Callahan and included also First Assistant 
Fred Bishop, and State School Supervisors 
Harry E. Merritt and R. S. Ihlenfeldt. 

The importance attached to the meeting by 
the state chiefs is shown by the conference en- 
rollment, which included representation from 
each of the 48 states and all but ont of the 48 
chief school officers. 

The conference affirmed its conviction that: 

1. A coordinated program of teacher edu- 
cation which provides for selection, recruit- 
ment and for continuity in pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers,.is necessary. 

2. It is the function of the Department of 
Education to assume responsibility for the co- 
ordination of all available rural education 
services. 

3. To provide realistic and functional pro- 
grams of teacher education, the staffs of teacher 
training institutions must be effectively asso- 
ciated with education programs in operation 
in the field. 

4. A minimum of one semester of a four- 
year teacher training program should be de- 
voted to well planned apprentice experience— 
such experience to include teaching and par- 
ticipation in activities closely integrated with 
teaching experiences, including work with 
community organization. 

5. Schools used for apprentice service should 
be more carefully chosen, and should possess 
the following characteristics: capable leader- 
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ship, adequate instructional materials, evi- 
dences of community interest, and an effective 
and forward looking program of education 
based upon cooperative planning. 


6. A close professional relationship should 
be maintained between apprentice teachers and 
staff members of apprentice schools and the 
colleges with which they are cooperating. 

7. Apprentice experience should launch the 
prospective teacher upon the in-service im- 
provement program of the local administrative 
area. 

8. Schools used for apprentice services 
should serve as demonstration centers for the 
promotion of good educational practices. 


9. Educational workshops which are cen- 
tered upon the improvement of instructional 
work generally, and those organized for the 
purpose of improving instructional work in 
such areas as conservation, cooperatives, the 
social studies, etc., are essential elements of an 
effective in-service program, and are endorsed 
for wider use. Every effort should be made to 
induce teachers to help plan and erganiz2, and 
to attend these workshops. 

Because of the significance of the meeting, a 
series of short articles on various phases of the 
conference will appear consecutively in, future 
issues of the Journal. 





School Districts of Wisconsin 


‘sw ARGE numbers of boys and girls, men 

| Bowe women in rural sections all over the 
land are being robbed of opportunity for suit- 
able education. And citizens are getting a low- 
quality education for their tax dollars in many 
places. All because the school districts through 
which they buy education are too undersized 
and anemic to deliver a full measure of edu- 
cational goods.” A 

The above quotation taken from the pam- 
phlet “A Key to Better Education” applies to 
the entire nation, but it certainly pictures the 
Wisconsin situation quite accurately. A recent 
check on the number and types of school ad- 
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ministrative units in our state reveals that we 
have a total of 6,333 school districts. These 
districts may be classified as follows: 


City School Districts—117, 


115 of which have both graded and high 
schools, and 


2 of which have graded schools only; 


Common School Districts—6,135, 


242 of which have both graded and high 
schools, 


4,675 of which have graded schools only, and 


1,218 of which have no schools at all in opera- 
tion; 


High School Districts—81. 


Few High Schools 


Out of this total of 6,333 districts only 357 
make any pretense of offering work in grades 1 
to 12 inclusive. The districts with kindergar- 
tens are few in number and many of the high 
schools are much too “‘small and anemic” to 
do a 1947 job of providing adequate educa- 
tional advantages to our young adolescents. To- 
taling the city school districts, the common 
school districts that maintain high schools and 
the high school districts, we have 438 dis- 
tricts that maintain high schools. In 1946- 
1947, 134 districts had total enrollments of 
less than 100 in their high schools; 146 had 
enrollments of 100 or more but less than 200; 
68 had enrollments of 200 or more but less 
than 300; and only 90 districts had enroll- 
ments of 300 or more in their high schools. 

In 1946-47, Wisconsin had 4,486 one-room 
schools. Of this number 520 had an average 
daily attendance of less than ten and an addi- 
tional 1,297 had an average daily attendance 
of ten or more but less than fifteen. In 662 
schools the average daily attendance was 25 or 
more. In only 2,001 one-teacher schools was 
the average daily attendance fifteen or more 
but less than twenty-five. When one adds to 
the above statistical picture the fact that over 
1200 districts have no schools at all, it is 
quite evident that the small district system 
which served Wisconsin so well in the early 
years of our history is no longer a satisfactory 
channel for conveying 1947 educational op- 
portunities to our rural children. 


Aid to County Committees 


Yes, our seventy-one newly elected county 
committees have important work to do. Blan- 
keting our state with districts large enough to 
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do the 1947 job of educating boys and girls 
will not solve our educational problems, but it 
will go far toward setting the stage so that 
more rapid progress can be made toward their 
solution. Every sincere and intelligent worker 
in the field of education will give these county 
committees all possible aid in their efforts to 
remove perhaps the largest and most important 
block that stands in the road toward improve- 
ment in rural education. 





Recent Publications 


By the time you read this, three noteworthy 
curriculum publications should have come off 
the press, Guides to Curriculum Building (Kin- 
dergarten Level), Scope and Sequence on the 
Social Studies and Our Wisconsin Heritage. 

Guides to Curriculum Building, (Kinder- 
garten Level) develops a curriculum by build- 
ing directly on solid foundations: child de- 
velopment and the demands of a democratic 
culture. Content there is, yes, but it grows out 
of social and child needs rather than being 
taken over from a pre-existing body of organ- 
ized subject matter. Content thus derived is 
then organized around centers of interest 
through teacher-pupil planning. 

Scope and Sequence in the Social Studies 
gives a suggestive list of pupil experiences and 
problems for the social studies ranging from 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade. In or- 
der to be most helpful, both a grade by grade 
allocation of problems for city schools and a 
suggested grouping for rural schools are of- 
fered. For a high school, alternative plans are 
included for both the separation and fusion 
of geography and history. 

Our Wisconsin Heritage consists of two re- 
source units, one for elementary school and the 
other for high school, designed to help teach- 
ers and pupils set up and carry through local 
history projects. Coming out on the eve of the 
centennial year, this bulletin should be en- 
thusiastically received. 

In the production of these three consider- 
able publicationns, the Wisconsin Cooperative 
Educational Planning Program is making large 
strides in its projected production program. 

Teachers desiring copies of these bulletins 
should make inquiry to their county or city 
superintendents as the case may be. 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





The Educator and Recreation 
by Ruth B. Palmer 


State Chairman 
Recreation and Cultural Arts 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 


“ LL work and no play makes Jack a dull 

boy.”” And who wants to be dull! Re- 
gardless of age, activities, or interests all of us 
need the jote de vive and refreshment that well 
chosen, diverting, and, preferably, fun-provok- 
ing recreating experiences can give. 

What is more wholesome than a good laugh? 
I even venture that we would have to be less 
concerned with this thing called mental health 
if we balanced work with real play. 

For parents and teachers there are only three 
justifications for considering recreation at all. 
The first is because it can change the whole 
color and tone of a PTA meeting or a class- 
room group. Rapport is not lacking, social ice 
melts, and cliques vanish when individuals 
share the give and take of having fun together 
under wise direction. 

The second and the third reasons have to 
do with the enriching of the: home and of the 
community life. Where parents and children 
play together mutual love, enjoyment, and un- 
derstanding grow though the experience be as 
simple as reading or singing together, or as 
easy as a backyard weiner roast. 

Needless to say, where homes are enriched 
the spirit of the neighborhood and of the com- 
munity is improved. But it still is true that 
there are times when nothing but concerted 
study and planning can satisfy the social and 
recreational needs of the total community 
group. 

Questions We Face 

The implications of all of this lead to a 
number of suggestions and opportunities for 
us as educators. Here are some questions we 
might face. 

1, Shall we not make wider use of recrea- 


tional activities both as a technique of bet- 
ter leadership of children and young peo- 
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ple and in order to increase their oppor- 
tunities for social growth? 

2. Are we making adequate use of recreation 
as a part of our own scheme of living in 
order that we may become richer, saner, 
happier people? 

3. Are we familiar with the recreation possi- 
bilities in our school? In our own com- 
munity? Are these adequate? 

4, Are we acquainted with nearby library re- 
sources for assisting in planning of recrea- 
tion? 

5. When we discover new materials and rec- 
reation ideas that work well do we share 
them with librarians and others who could 
use them? 

6. Does your school own at least a few of the 
best books on recreation, party planning, 
and the like ?* 

7. Does your school cooperate in making 
space available for recreational programs? 

8. Does your PTA make any use of recreation 
in its programs? Would you enjoy the 
programs more if this were true? What are 
the possibilities in this respect? Can you 
help here? 

9. Since many teachers are especially skillful 
in group leadership, do we as teachers at 
least occasionally offer to use what skill 
and experience we have to further recrea- 
tion in the club, in the school, or in the 
community ? 





Loans for Prospective Teachers 
Soon Available Thru PTA 


HE attention of all teachers and’ school 

administrators is called to the availability 
of funds for student loans through the Emma 
Brookmire Fund. The details of the program 
ate outlined below. While funds are not ex- 
tensive in character the program is being 
started, so that outstanding candidates for the 
profession of teaching in need of financial as- 
sistance can avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity for aid. 


* Suggested Books on Recreation: 


Fun Encyclopedia—E. O. Harbin 

Handy (Vol. I & II)<-Lynn Rohrbaugh 

Fun For the Family—Jerome Meyer 

Good Times for All Times—Nina Lamkin 

New Ice-Breakers (and other titles)—Edna 
Geister 

Social Games For Recreation—Mason & Mitchell 

The Game Book—Margaret Mulac 

Partners in Play (and other titles) —-Mary Breen 
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Applicants for these loans should communi- 
cate with the office of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 119 Monona Ave., 
Madison 3, Wis. 


The Emma Brookmire Memorial Loan Fund 

Available to help outstanding upper class- 
men or graduate students in teacher training. 
At the same time, to use the appeal for funds 
as a stimulus to greater action in the various 
communities, to help their own outstanding 
high school seniors, who need help to go on 
further and who are interested in teaching; 
this would multiply the number of persons 
aided. Young folks aided locally could be eli- 
gible for consideration as a state loan student 
later on. 

Purpose 

The Emma Brookmire Memorial Fund has 
been established by the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in memory of, and to 
honor Emma Brookmire, who was a fine edu- 
cator with a firm belief in the need of home 
and school cooperation. She served for years 
as field secretary of the Wisconsin Congress 
and before that in many parent-teacher capaci- 
ties while active in the educational staff in the 
Marinette Schools. 

A fitting tribute and memorial to perpetuate 
her spirit would be the succession of other 
young folks of similar hopes and desires in the 
wish to equip themselves for active work in 
the field of education, in its broadest interpre- 
tation that they in turn might prepare to carry 
on the kind of work so dear to Miss Brook- 
mire and to which she devoted her life. 


Terms of Loans 

Applicants: 

1. Applicants may be either young men or 
young women who are preparing themselves 
for a career in public school work, or those 
engaged in this work who wish to further 
their education. 

2. Applicants must have completed, with proven 
ability, at least two years of professional 
training in a teacher's college or its equiva- 
lent. 

3. Applicant must be recommended; by a local 
parent-teacher association, or a Council of 
P. T. A’s—(2) by members of the faculty 
of the institution in which they have gained 
credit. 

4, Each recipient is expected to keep in touch 
with the trustees of the Emma Brookmire 
Fund so that they may know of the progress 
being made. 

5. Each applicant must present a health certifi- 
cate, signed by a doctor of medicine, show- 
ing that he or she is in good health and has 
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. The amount of loans shall be determined by 


every expectation of being able to finish his 
training and work in his chosen field. 


. Should a loan recipient have i] health and 


be forced to leave school permanently, the 
loan becomes due and shall be paid in fuil 
within five years. 


Loans shall not exceed the sum of $350.00 
for one year of study; no person shall be 
eligible for more than two years’ loans so 
that the total indebtedness of any one person 
shall not exceed $700.00. 


. Loans of more than $250.00 shall be paid to 


recipient in ‘wo installments during school 
year, as arranged by trustees of the fund. 


= 


the reeds of each individual case, but no 
loan for less than $100.00 shall be made. 
Loans shall not be made to people under 21 
without consent of one of their parents or 
guardians ;—this consent to be in writing. 
Loans will bear no interest. There shall be 
two co-signers acceptable to the trustees of 
the fund on each loan. 





. Repayment of loan shall begin: 


a. As soon as holder begins earning. 

b. Loan to be repaid in regular monthly in- 
stallments of as large an amount as pos- 
sible, but with a 

c. Minimum of $10.00 per month. 

If the recipient is a woman the loan must 


be paid prior to marriage except when hus- 


band signs a new contract assuming the bal- 
ance of indebtedness. 


. In the case of a change of vocational interest 


on the part of a student, the Joan becomes 
payable immediately as the purpose of this 
Fund is to help those entering the field of 
public education. (This would include spe- 
cial fields such as guidance, etc.) 


. Any person asking for a loan should file 


full information to trustees regarding: 

a. The Purpose of loan 

b. Fees 

c. Travel 

d. Living Costs or expenses 

e. Clothes 

f. Other indebtedness they have as obliga- 
tions. 











Robert M. Hutchins 
Chancellor, University of Chicago 


Education should be a matter of great’ 











concern in a democracy, for our survival may 
depend upon how well we educate our citi- 
zens. As an organization that has _ intelli- 
gently concerned itself for fifty years with 
education, and has brought home to count- 
less parents the realization that education is 
a joint enterprise of the home and _ the 
school, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is entitled to the appreciation of 
every one who gives thought to the welfare 
of the country. For its contributions in the 
past and its promise of achievement in the 
future, I offer the Congress my congratula- 
tions. 
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The 
QUESTION 


...of the.. 


MONTH 


* What Can Be Done to Strengthen the 
Educational Profession? 


* Looking through the Journals of 25, 50, 
and 75 years ago we find that the educators 
in those days were deeply concerned about 
the progress of the profession. Considering 
the higher academic preparation required for 
teaching today and the notable advancement 
made in professional organizations, we can 
readily see that progress has been made. In 
view of the present shortage of teachers and 
the lack of students preparing to become 
teachers in our teacher training institutions 
to supply future needs, it is apparent that 
something still needs to be done. Read what 
your fellow educators today have to say 
about the means to improve the profession. 

















Kenneth Sager 
President Appleton Education Association 


Individuals young and old, seek to become 
educated for several reasons. Youngsters de- 
sire the tools of education—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. In our society, specialists are 
needed in science, law, religion, and business 
and must be trained. Thirdly, at any age, all 
of us desire common facts for understanding 
general problems of living. Moreover, it is the 
responsibility of the educator to wage unceas- 
ing warfare against fear, ignorance, and super- 
stition. 

Such is the enormous task of the teaching 
profession. Those of us within the profession 
do have a moral obligation to achieve as high 
standards as possible within our own field. 

Without going into detail, I would suggest 
the teaching profession be strengthened by set- 
ting up national, rather than state, educational 
qualifications for teachers and by carefully en- 
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couraging young people, especially competent 
young men, to go into the profession. Perhaps 
competitive scholarships, financed by the state 
should be established for persons interested in 
educational endeavors. The bored and tempera- 
mentally unfit should be discouraged from re- 
maining in the profession. Teaching entails 
more than recourse to subject matter; it exem- 
plifies a way of life in human relations and 
values. 

A strengthened profession demands that 
communities provide the best building and tool 
facilities they can afford so that from the stand- 
point of physical materials there is no hin- 
drance to good teaching. A friendly happy 
democratic “‘esprit de corps” among enlightened 
school board members, administrators, and 
classroom teachers must be fostered. In every 
instructor there ought to be instilled a dynamic, 
positive professional attitude which radiates a 
confidence in work well done. And obviously 
each individual employed in our school system 
should receive an adequate salary, based upon 
education and experience, to yield a decent eco- 
nomic and social status and security. 

The 32 million young Americans seeking an 
education demand that the teaching profession 
live up to its responsibilities. 


R. E. Showers 


President Green Bay Education Association 


The Question of the Month presupposes that 
teaching is a profession. To be a profession 
any organized endeavor must be considered as 
such by the public and must be engaged in by 
individuals who have goals and standards in 
common. 

Teaching will be a profession when teachers 
band together in a spirit of mutual trust and 
unity of thought. The organizations at every 
level of magnitude are available yet the interest 
of the individual teacher is lacking 

Potentially we are one of the largest and 
most vital groups in America. Our potential 
lies dormant because we fail to put our hearts, 
our hopes, and our very lives in our profession. 

Group action stems from individual activity. 
The time for the complacént feeling that others 
will care for the welfare of teachers is past. 
You are a teacher. Be proud. Be eager. Be 
vital. 

Professions require life work and life inter- 
est. The PTA groups, publications, and the in- 
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dividual teacher have spent time enough de- 
picting the poor teacher. We have become spe- 
cialists in feeling downtrodden and _ over- 
worked. Let us enter a new era of service. 
When we give of ourselves wholly the public 
re-evaluates our worth. The individual teacher 
is the profession’s best public relations repre- 
sentative. Every teacher who becomes a work- 
ing part of his or her community strengthens 
our collective claim to the status of 1 profession. 

When we, as teachers, offer our services 
totally, become a part of a vast group with 
clearly defined purposes, and demonstrate to 
the public that we are full-time, full-pledged 
citizens we will have progressed to professional 
rank and left behind our jobs. 


Robert C. Williams 


President Whitewater State Teachers College 


The most promising source of strength for 
the educational profession must be found with- 
in the profession itself. We should be more 
conscious of our possibilities than anyone else. 

Since we ate considered a fundamental 
agency of organized society and receive our 
support from public funds, the public must 
implement many aspects of our improvement. 
I am referring to satisfactory administrative or- 
ganization, sound financial support, adequate 
salaries, security of employment, proper retire- 
ment allotment, and a sincere concern for the 
impact of education upon their children. 

However, if we are to function as a profes- 
sion, we will be active in making ourselves bet- 
ter teachers. We will develop and use child- 
centered curricula. We will encourage prom- 
ising youth to become teachers. We will dem- 
onstrate our interest in community life and 
make the schools service stations for community 
needs. I am confident that, if we are ready to 
do these things, the public will go hand in 
hand with us to make them possible. But they 
will look to us for leadership. 


Hallie L. Huerth 


President Barron County Education Association 


The greatest strength of any profession lies 
in the members of the profession. If education 
is to demand improved conditions and the con- 
sequent economic support, it must live up to 
certain high standards of its own. It must pro- 
vide an adequate supply of properly trained 
teachers and for their adequate recognition and 
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reward. As conditions under which they wiil 
be working are improved, more talented pro- 
gressive young people will be encouraged to 
accept teaching as a career. Teachers already 
in the profession will find more opportunities 
to participate in professional activities which 
will increase their productivity within their 
own school systems where cooperative attacks 
on serious educational problems do the most 
good, thus providing a continual program of 
curriculum revision to meet the necds of each 
succeeding generation. 

If the teacher is to play such an important 
role in the planning of the school. there will 
be a need for effective teacher evaluation on the 
part of the individual and the profession as a 
whole, plus a need for greater unity among ail 
groups of educators. If American democratic 
tradition is to mold our form of education, its 
internal design must reflect a theory of learn- 
ing which will provide for the all-around de- 
velopment of the educator as well as the 
student. 


Orvus Dodsworth 
Principal, Taylor Co. Normal School 
Medford, Wisconsin 


Our profession can be no stronger than we 
who make up its membership. It is, therefore, 
imperative for all of us now engaged in edu- 


cation to encourage those high school graduates — 


who give real promise in succeeding as teach- 
ers to enter teacher training. Teacher training 
institutions must be more careful during the 
preparatory period of each student to be cer- 
tain the ones who graduate from the institu- 
tions possess the personalities, abilities, and 
judgment likely to make a successful teacher. 
We cannot build or maintain a strong profes- 
sion if we do not strive continuously to 
recruit, properly train, and then retain the best 
possible people. 

In order to keep capable people in the pro- 
fession we will need to arouse public opinion 
to increase the rewards for teaching. Salaries 
will have to be adequate and adjusted to eco- 
nomic conditions; added incentive payments 
(advanced education, outstanding work, 
travel) ; possibly health and accident insurance 
protection; sick leave; and surely a retirement 
system which is second to none. We must 
work for the community and get the commu- 
nity to work for us. Our tasks in the school 
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and in the community must be performed in 
such a way as to leave no doubt, either in the 
mind of the public or ourselves, regarding the 
value of our contribution as a profession to 
society. 

Educators need, too, to actually feel them- 
selves a part of a really big profession striving 
to meet a real challenge. The profession needs 
a program whereby each teacher and admin- 
istrator, no matter how isolated he may be, can 
feel himself a part of a great group united in 
a common purpose of service in educating our 
youth for more effective living. 


Henry A. Olson 
Superintendent of Schools 
Stoughton, Wisconsin 


Three broad areas present themselves in 
partial answer to this question. They are: (1) 
recruitment of promising young men and 
women for teaching; (2) development of a 
higher degree of professional mindedness and 
competency; and (3) the use of good public- 
relations techniques. 

An infusion of the new and good blood of 
recruits who have promise and ability will 
strengthen the profession. Teachers will have 
to recruit more energetically than has been 
done in the past. Admittedly, better salaries 
will be a potent incentive in attracting better 
qualified prospects. 

Professional attitudes can be improved by 
being aware of everchanging sifuations and de- 
siring to adjust to them. This can come through 
active participation in professional organiza- 
tions and self-improvement by means of read- 
ing of professional journals and advanced 
study. Graduate study after initial teaching ex- 
perience has been secured provides far greater 
understanding of problems of education. 

Graduate and even undergraduate courses 
which train teachers how to study children, how 
to determine their needs, how to provide for 
individual differences will add to the increased 
professional competency of teachers. They rec- 
ognize that it is as important to know children 
as it is to know their subject matter. Courses 
in functional psychology and techniques of 
child study will produce more capable teachers 
and create a greater pride in the profession. 
If a successful football coach feels that he 
must know his players—whom to drive, whom 
to praise, whom to condone—why is it not 
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equally important for a teacher to know her 
children? 

Lastly, a profession which uses good educa- 
tional salesmanship to interpret the work of 
the schools to the public will reap its rewards 
in understanding and support. This it can do 
by showing consideration for students and 
adults, by being human, warm, friendly, and 
enthusiastic. The community will reciprocate 
in kind. 


Edmond F. Schwan 


Chairman Professional Committee 
Waukesha Teachers Association 


Educational leadership, in a coordinated 
effort on national, state, and local levels, must 
define the quality of educational improvements 
which the public can reasonably be prepared 
for. We should state frankly what the price 
for such a program will be—in terms of pro- 
fessional rewards, equipment, and building 
facilities, and the added costs of smaller classes, 
relief from administrative detail, and clerical 
routine, etc. Simultaneously we must take the 
initiative in developing a long-range program 
for improvement of teacher recruitment, train- 
ing and certification practices, that we may as- 
sure a skeptical public of a professional staff 
which is capable of producing the high qual- 
ity educational services desired. Then, we must 
go all-out to win popular support for such a 
program, using every possible vehicle to reach 
public opinion. 

This can be done only if the full potential 
strength of the educational profession is be- 
hind the program—if we can enlist the enthusi- 
astic support of the classroom teacher in pro- 
fessional matters to an extent never before 
realized. There is a great challenge today for 
classroom teachers to develop intelligent grass- 
roots leadership of high caliber. There is an 
equal need for administrative leadership to 
encourage such development. 


B. A. Kennedy 
Superintendent of Schools 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 


It is logical for us to a¢cept the assumption 
that teaching is a profession in order to try to 
answer the question: “What Can be Done to 
Strengthen the Educational Profession?” 

It is proper for us to recognize that this 
profession of teaching is already strong. That 
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it has been nurtured and developed over the 
years by organization, cooperation, and leader- 
ship, but it would be wrong for us to assume 
that our profession has reached the heights 
desired. 

Educators are quite generally agreed that the 
strongest qualities that should be developed in 
the person about to accept teaching as a pro- 
fession are loyalty, cooperation, and service. It 
is our belief that teacher training should put 
less stress upon knowledge and more stress on 
training and guidance. The aim of teaching 
must be the development of good men and 
women rather than well informed, clever ones. 

In the service of the schools it should be the 
purpose of teaching to instill ideals as well as 
ideas. In this service we have come a long way 
over the years in the development of teaching 
as a profession. Today, we fully realize that 
we have a long way to go to convince the pub- 
lic that our teaching program is yet truly pro- 
fessional. 

In conclusion it is my purpose to present 
very briefly five ways of improving our profes- 
sion for your serious consideration. 

1. Let us put first things first in education. 
2. Let us do less experimenting and more 
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Audio-Visual Methods—Dale 


The WHY—WHAT—HOW of visual edu- 
cation methods. The only book that pro- 
vides a complete coverage. 200 halftones 
and line illustrations; an abundance of 
concrete suggestions for using audio-visual 
methods. Written with clarity and vigor, 
this book marks the maturity of audio- 
visual methods for practical classroom 
use. $4.50 


Studying Children—Torgerson 


Here are the basic knowledge, tools, tech- 
niques of diagnostic and remedial pro- 
cedures in teaching, by T. L. Torgerson 
of the University of Wisconsin, This book 
enables teachers to implement immediately 
a diagnostic and remedial program, $2.75 


Movies That Teach—Hoban 


The first authoritative analysis of the 
Army’s wartime program as a guide for 
postwar educational use of movies. $2.50 


Write For Complete Catalog 
The Dryden Press, 386 4th Ave., New York 16 
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developing of the fundamentals upon which 
we are agreed. 

3. Let us indulge in less criticism and more 
honest praise of teaching and teachers. 

4. Let us stress less knowledge and more 
guidance. 

5. Let us remember that we are entrusted with 
the noble responsibility of training, devel- 
ing, and guiding the heads and hearts, yes, 
the souls of the World’s most precious pos- 
sessions, its children. 


R. W. Ostrander 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Grant County 


Probably one of the outstanding things ac- 
complished by the WEA the past year was the 
securing of a field man to work with local 
associations. If we are to strengthen our pro- 
fession we must be strong from within. Good 
local associations are the best means we have 
to accomplish this. We will certainly need to 
continue the work of our field man _ indefi- 
nitely. 

Local associations should study and encour- 
age good public relations for it is by this means 
that our communities will have a better appre- 
ciation of their schools and teachers. 

There are times when a community does not 
accept teachers as a part of their social life. We 
as teachers can do much to improve this atti- 
tude if we cooperate with the agencies of the 
community such as mother’s clubs, churches, 
health departments, etc. These activities will 
make way for an opportunity to live like peo- 
ple of other professions. 

And then above all, \et’s be proud of our 
profession. Be able to truly say with pride “I 
am a Teacher’. Just remember that a profes- 
sion is only as good as the people who repre- 
sent it. 





Productive human work for the peoples of 
the world is a basic requirement for any endur- 
ing peace. May it be repeated and emphasized 
that as men work so they are and become. This 
is more than a bit of rhetoric. It expresses a 
human realism, determining the quality of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


.50¢ IN STOCK READY 
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student council, basket- 
ball, library, year guards. 
- . FREE CIRCULAR 
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Defense of Modern Education 


We are leaders in education 

Who represent a mighty nation 

130 million population. 

From every state comes accusation 

Concerning methods of education. 

We heard the voice from the battle station 

About the lack of preparation. 

Our fighting men had no foundation, 

To bring about world emancipation. They said: 

“Too much progressive education. 

Not enough subject concentration.” 

But after proper classification 

And sufficient orientation 

Our men revealed powers of adaptation 

Dispersing doubts and surpassing expectation. 

Weren’t they a product of modern Education? 

Then from the department of legislation 

And from the officers of probation 

Comes the cry of poor school cooperation ; 

Juvenile delinquents are ovr creation. 

Morals have been given vo consideration. They 
say: 

“Too much subject concentration ; 

Emphasize the social maturation.” 


But we say: 

“Where is the home participation 

To bring about guided recreation?” 

Our curriculum has no limitation. 

We allow for cultural presentation 
Athletics, clubs, and orchestration, 

Field trips, photography, dramatization, 
Cooking, sewing, and radio analyzation, 
Arts, crafts, and visual education, 

Plus reading, writing, and multiplication. 
The rest we leave to your imagination. 
But isn’t this a glorious conglomeration 
To meet every need of individual variation ? 
The child comes to school with anticipation. 
He’s entering a new field of exploration, 
And after due consideration 

Through observation of his qualification 
Each child shows some inclination 
Worthy of further elaboration. 

The teacher through her observation 

And her testing verification 

Notes such things as motor coordination 


(Editor's Note: “In Defense of Modern Educa- 
tion” was presented as a choral reading by Mary 
Ann Huberty, Jane Gruber, and Jeanne Thomas of 
Columbus at the Columbia County Education Asso- 
ciation meeting recently.) 
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Language development, and social participa- 
tion ; 

Recognizes the degree of mental variation, 

Physical growth, and emotion stabilization. 

For each child we make special recommenda- 
tion 

Based on his ability and limitation. 

Some children lack good coordination, 

Need work in manipulation (muscular). 

For the gifted child we provide extra con- 
sideration 

To meet his needs for exploration 

The slow learner, too, has compensation, 

And is given opportunities for elation. 

We see the causes of frustration 

To bring the timid child out of hibernation. 

We don’t work for standardization, 

But teacher-pupil planning provides coopera- 
tion 

For activity and original creation. 

Some critics say: “Too much isolation 

Not enough democratization.” 

But in spite of restriction and domination, 

There is guidance for manifestation 

Of critical thinking and analyzation. 

Our country is an accumulation 

Of values derived from every nation. 

There is investigation and correlation 

To eliminate prejudice and humiliation 

(Even in a unit on transportation). 

Perhaps this sounds like rationalization 

But we hope this is an exoneration 

Of modern trends in education 

Striving to meet needs of individualization. 

Good guidance needs wise administration. 

We have no place for vacillation 

But wider fields for thoughtful experimenta- 
tion. 

However, we say, 

“Can the teacher do this without adequate 
remuneration ?”’ 











There is a country of hope... . It is the 
United States of America. It is not a perfect 
state, but it looks to the future always—to 
a future of free men*and women, when 
there shall be bread and work, security and 


liberty for the children of mankind. 


—Stephen Vincent Benet. 
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€ducational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 6—Southern WEA, Madison. 

Feb. 21-26—AASA, Atlantic City. 

Mar. 12—Wis. Assn. Sec. Sch. Prin., Madison. 

Mar. 19—Northeastern WEA, Sheboygan. 

Apr. 30—NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers, Chi- 
cago 


Davies Heads Speech Teachers: John D. 
Davies of Kenosha High School was recently elected 
president of the Wisconsin Association of Speech 
Teachers. Other officers are Opal Rognlein, Milwau- 
kee West Division, secretary-treasurer; Ethen Cran- 
dal, Waukesha; Helen Paulson, Neenah; H. W. 
Mathison, Eau Claire; Robert R. Meyers, University 
of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. and Hugo Hellman, 
Marquette University, executive board members. 


Hatfield Becomes H. S. Supervisor: Car- 
son A. Hatfield who has been Veterans’ Liaison Off- 
cer in the State Department has been appointed 
a high school supervisor by Supt. Callahan. 


Palmer Appointed to State Health Council: 
Ruth Palmer, supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation in Kenosha, was appointed WEA representa- 
tive on the State Health Council by the WEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The Council is composed of rep- 
resentatives of lay and professional organizations 
working for better health conditions in Wisconsin. 


Neenah Men Hear Faggot: The Neenah As- 
sociation of Men Teachers staged the first in a series 
of community problems meetings by listening to Joe 
Faggot, personnel manager of the Marathon Corpo- 
ration, on “What Industry Expects of the Schools’. 
Mr. Faggot stressed an analytical outlook and a posi- 
tive attitude as paramount qualifications of a good 
worker. 


Teachers Guests of Chilton Kiwanians: The 
Kiwanis Club of Chilton entertained the teachers of 
Chilton at a dinner the evening of November 11. 
Ciub President Martin Bankert turned the meeting 
over to Supt. Robert P. Moser who introduced four 
members of the faculty which presented a panel pro- 
gram to indicate the many ways in which the vari- 
ous departments of the school aid the students in 
finding the life work for which their talents and 
inclinations best equip them. Teachers participating 
in the panel were Christine Nickel, head of the home- 
meking department; Ray Kranzusch of the industrial 
arts department; Virginia Clute of the English de- 
partment; and Arvie Gordon of the science depart- 
ment. 


Toepel Named Secretary of Commission: 
Marius G. Toepel, director of the Green Bay Exten- 
sion Center of the University of Wisconsin, was 
selected as secretary of the State Commission on the 
Improvement of the Educational System. Mr. Toepel 
is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin and 
has served as an instructor at the University. He has 
been a member of the staff of the Bureau of Mu- 
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nicipal Research at the University of Texas and an 
investigator for the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 


Winneconne Aids Overseas Relief: Before 
the Thanksgiving recess the entire faculty and main- 
tenance staff of the Winneconne Public Schools con- 
tributed 100% to the Overseas Teachers Relief Fund, 
a drive being sponsored by the NEA to give teach- 
ers in war devastated countries, food, clothing, and 
supplies. This year each guidance group in high 
school has adopted a Greek baby and already has 
sent funds and supplies. In previous years the Win- 
neconne schools have sent weekly packages and 
financial aid to a Norwegian school. Last year the 
elementary and high school student councils spon- 
sored Finnish children. The entire school again 
joined the Junior Red Cross and many gift boxes to 
European children were filled by grade rooms and 
high school guidance groups. 


“Education for Our Time” is the theme of the 
November issue of Survey Graphic. This special 
number, thirteenth in Calling American Series, ex- 
plores the most searching questions confronting 
American educators today. 


Julian Becomes Walworth Supervisor: Ella 
Jacobson, Walworth county superintendent of schools, 
has appointed Mrs. Ella Julian of Janesville as 
supervising teacher in Walworth county. 


Helms Takes Elkhorn Post: Stanley B. Helms, 
principal at Mazomanie for the past six years, was 
named superintendent of Elkhorn schools to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Harry Knudtson 
who becomes superintendent at New London. Mr. 
Helms will take over his new duties January 19. 


Grill Heads Music Assn: K. R. N. Grill, direc- 
tor of instrumental music in the Wausau Public 
Schools, was named president of the Wisconsin 
School Music Association at the annual meeting of 
the group during the WEA convention. 


Columbus Teachers Hold Public Forum: A 
public panel discussion of school problems was spon- 
sored by the Columbus Teachers Association the 
evening of November 18. The two main topics con- 
sidered were: “How can our community and our 
school work together more efficiently?” “What im- 
provements can be brought about by the cooperative 
effort of the community and the school?” The panel 
included members from the ministerial association, 
the school board, the Chamber of Commerce, city 
officers, Band Mothers, Woman’s Civic Club, a town 
board chairman, and a representative from the 
County Normal School. The program was planned 
by a committee of teachers from the Association. 


Sybeldon Heads Hurley WEA: E. J. Sybeldon 
of Hurley was elected president of the Hurley Edu- 
cation Association, a unit of the WEA at the Octo- 
ber meeting. Eleanor Drazkowski was elected vice 
president, and Mary McCabe was named secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Baraboo Assn. Holds Anniversary Dinner: 
On November 18 the Baraboo Education Associa- 
tion sponsored its first anniversary dinner. LeRoy 
Peterson, research director of the WEA, was the 
principal speaker for the occasion. Milo Willard is 
president of the association and Henry Jones served 
as program chairman. 


Platteville STC News Notes: A Rural Life 
conference was held at the College, November 20. 
Purpose of the conference was to set up a perma- 
nent organization for rural betterment. On the com- 
mittee arranging the conference were two Pioneer 
college faculty members—Cyril Grace, director of 
rural education, and E. G. Harrell, director of sec- 
ondary education. . . . The College was host to two 
high school forensic groups during the past month. 
A speech institute, sponsored by the Wisconsin 
High School Forensic Association, was attended by 
representatives from 65 schools. Sectional meetings 
featured high school demonstrations in the various 
speech fields with criticisms offered by members of 
the University of Wisconsin and Platteville STC 
speech departments. University of Wisconsin debat- 
ers discussed the high school debate question. The 
Platteville District High School Play contest was 
held at the College for the first time this year. Com- 
peting schools were Belmont, Argyle, Muscoda, 
Montfort and Orfordville.. Howard C. Olson, co- 
oidinator of the public school vocational department 
of Charlotte, N. C., joined the staff of the indus- 
trial arts division, November 1. Increased enrolment 
in the division and an enlarged curriculum necessi- 
tated the addition of another teacher. A 12-page edi- 
tion of the Exponent, college newspaper, is being 
sent to 1,000 alumni as a Christmas greeting from 
the College. Four pages of the issue contain news 
of special interest to alumni. . . . PSCT faculty 
membership in the NEA is 100 percent this year. 


Found Articles from Convention: Please 
write and identify them directly to the WEA, Madi- 
son:.2 pairs glasses (no cases); 1 fountain pen; 
1 key; 1 gold earring; 1 silver earring; 1 umbrella; 
1 brown pigskin glove; 1 brown kid glove; 1 pr. 
brown gloves, 1 black glove; 1 pr. beige gloves. 


Peterson Appointed to Dane Co. Commit- 
tee: Speaking of these County School Committees 
created by the last Legislature, we are pleased to 
find numerous school people on the committees. We 
in the WEA office take pride in announcing that 
Mr. Peterson of the staff is a member of the Dane 
County committee, serving as a rural member. Inci- 
dentally, Johnny Walsh, the UW boxing coach, is 
also a member. 


Supervising Teachers Get News: The Journal 
has just received a five page newsy release from 
Edythe Sanderman of Richland Center, president of 


‘ the Supervising Teachers Association. It contains 


much information of interest to county superintend- 
ents and supervising teachers. 


Trempealeau Teachers Hear Haas: Leonard 
Haas of the social science department of Eau Claire 
STC addressed the Trempealeau County Teachers 
Association at Arcadia October 28 on the subject: 
“Mental Health of Teachers’. Besides a program of 
special music put on by the teachers, C. W. Miller 
of Trempealeau, president of the Association, led the 
discussion on educational issues before the state 
convention. 
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You CAN make sure that your 
child will enjoy the benefits of a 


college education. He may not be- 
come a football star. But in real life 
the men who will “carry the ball” 
in important jobs will be those who 
are trained. Your Wisconsin Life 
representative has an educational in- 
come plan that will make his educa- 
tion a certainty—a plan you can 
handle without stinting yourself or 
your family . . . a plan for his fu- 


ture—and yours! 





. 


The Wisconsin Life Insurance Co. 
30 West Mifflin St., Madison, Wis 









































— NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


____ Suggestions we hope you will 










very 
modern note 


Sounded by a distinguished board, 
is this new kind of editing of records for 
pre- and elementary-school ages 


Concern over what today’s children listen 
to, brings about exceptional editing to 
help them grow up with an ear for good 
music—typified in records briefed below. 
Musician-educators supervise production of each 
record, which must (1) be fun (2) encourage 
musical growth (3) aim at specific age level 
(4) be pre-tested on children (5) be non-breakable. 


For the Pre-School Child 


“Little Indian Drum“—Red Fox learns drum talk; by 
David Brooks, “Brigadoon’’ star,and Alex North. 


“Penny Whistle’“—about building a melody. 
Played by Henry Brandt on a real penny whistle. 


For the Elementary-School Child 


“The Wonderful Violin’’— by Prof. D. S. Moore, 
Columbia U.— played by Mischa Mischakoff, 
concert master of Toscanini—N BC Orchestra. 


“Toy Symphony “—by Haydn, played on toy in- 
struments as originally composed. 


The Board of musician-educators: Douglas Moore— 
Head, Music Dept., Columbia U.; Howard Hanson 

Composer-conductor, Director, Eastman School 
of Music; Genevieve Taggard—Poet, of Sarah 
Lawrence College faculty; Randolph Smith—Child 
Psychologist, Director, Little Red School House. 


If further interested, you might hear these records 
at almost any classical music shop. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality 
forcomplete . uv WRIGLEYS 
chewing |) SS Nga 
satisfaction =| “= CHEWING GUM 


AB-168 
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Students Run School for a Day: The admin. 
istration of the schools and of the city of Oconomo- 
woc was in the hands of the high school students 
during the third annual Student Government Day 
November 12. This was the climax of an ‘election 
campaign conducted throughout the high school. All 
students took part in the election after listening to 
campaign speeches broadcast over the loud speaking 
system. The new school board chose a superintendent 
and principal to direct the affairs of the public 
schools, and a mayor and city council were selected 
to manage and direct the affairs of the city govern- 
ment. The Student Council was responsible for the 
entire project. 


Rhinelander Teachers Hear Hansen: Wil- 
liam C. Hansen, president of Central STC at Stevens 
Point, addressed the members of the Rhinelander 
Teachers Association at a dinner mecting Novem- 
ber 17. He urged the teachers to make the cur- 
riculum flexible enough to give students instruction 
in such things as safety, social, educational, and 
personal guidance as well as the fundamentals. In 
discussing the subject of salaries he warned the 
teachers that with the improvement of salaries and 
working conditions will come the public demand for 
a greater contribution to education and for the rec- 
ognition of those who are most effective. W. F. 
Anderson is president of the Association. 


Wheeler Attends Public Relations Confer- 
ence: Robert Wheeler of Waukesha High School, 
recently appointed chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee of the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the NEA, attended a conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the Thanksgiving holiday. The 
Committee composed of teachers from throughout 
the United States laid plans for the public relations 
work of the classroom teachers department. 


Boscobel-Fennimore Teachers Support HR 
1613: At the November 17 meeting of the newly 
organized Boscobel—Fennimore Teachers Association, 
the group voted unanimously to urge Congressman 
William Stephenson to support HR 1613 which 
would permit the exemption of $1440 of a teachers 
pension from federal income tax. The Association 
heard a report on the WEA convention from Dennis 
Roberts of Boscobel, president and delegate to the 
annual meeting. The program of the evening was a 
discussion of the principles and practices involved 
in student counseling and guidance by E. M. Woll. 
Mrs. Clara Coner, and A. G. Rust of Fennimore, and 
Leonard Brittelli of Boscobel. 





NECROLOGY 


Raymond J. Matasek, 50, instructor of commer- 
cial art and photography at the Milwaukee Voca- 


tional School, died August 18. He had served in the * 


Vocational School for 27 years. Mr. Matasek, a 
graduate of the Milwaukee STC, was the author of 
“Beginners Course in Show Card Writing’, ‘“Draw- 
ing for Zinc Etching’, and “Commercial Art and 
Design’. 


William J. Mutch, 89, retired professor at Ripon 
College, died at a Ripon hospital on November 26. 
He was a graduate of the University of Wisconsin in 
1882 and received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
at Yale University. He retired from his teaching 
duties at Ripon fifteen years ago. 
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Pres. Glenn Snow Urges 
Relief Fund Campaign 


“My talks with leaders in Eu- 
rope this summer convinced me of 
the needs of our fellow teachers 
in the war devastated countries’, 
declared Glenn E. Snow, presi- 
dent of the NEA, in his plea for 
the Overseas Teachers Relief 
Fund. ‘‘The plan of the Overseas 
Teachers Relief Fund campaign is 
the simplest we could devise for 
teacher-to-teacher aid plan’. 


Goal Set 


Mr. Snow further explained that 
the goal of $1 per teacher in Amer- 
ica with as many as possible giv- 
ing $5 to $10 or more should be 
easy to reach in any well-organized 
local education association. 
Churches, labor organizations, and 
other organizations have been 
helping their groups overseas. Now 
teachers through the Overseas 
Teachers Relief Fund have an 
opportunity to aid their fellow 
teachers. 


“The need is urgent’, continued 
Mr. Snow. “Already the chill 
blasts ‘of winter sweep across the 
war-devastated lands. The gnawing 
pain of hunger saps the strength 
of our fellow teachers. The rooms 
in which they must do their work 
are often completely barren of 
teaching materials. Let us help 
them. Let us do it quickly. Let us 
do it generously. Hope and en- 
couragement for the teachers of 
the war-devastated lands will soon 
be reflected in the millions of chil- 
dren they are trying to teach.” 


Peace and Order 


The NEA President believes that 
the way to bring peace and order 
in war-devastated Europe is 
through the children. The teachers 
of America can help build the 
foundations for the future by giv- 
ing aid and strength to the teach- 
ers of the lands less fortunate 
than we. If you have not already 
done so you are urged to complete 
your local campaign and mail your 
check to your. state association 
headquarters which will forward 
the contributions from all local 
organizations to the NEA head- 
quarters. 





Varied Programs Highlight Am. Educ. Week 








Convention Dates Set 





The Executive Committee of the 
WEA at its November meeting 
set November 4, 5, 6 as the dates 
for the 1948 annual convention in 
Milwaukee. 





County Supts. of Nation 
To Meet in Wisconsin 


Wisconsin county superintend- 
ents attending the convention of 
their national organization met 
formidable competition from other 
states in inviting the group to 
hold its next meeting in Milwau- 
kee. Nevertheless, our superintend- 
ents did such a superb job of sell- 
ing our state that the next conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
County Superintendents will be 
held in Milwaukee, October 1 and 
2, 1948. 


State Presidents Met 
At St. Louis in Oct. 


W. F. Waterpool of Marinette, 
president of the Wisconsin School 
Administrators Association, attend- 
ed a two-day conference of presi- 
dents of state association of school 
administrators in St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 19-20. The meeting was called 
by Pres. Herold C. Hunt, presi- 
dent of the AASA, for the primary 
purpose of implementing the num- 
ber one recommendation of the 
Planning Committee for closer 
working relationships between state 
and regional groups and_ the 
AASA. Thirty-seven presidents of 
state associations representing 33 
states attended the conference 
which marked a milestone in the 
83 years history of the AASA. 

The conference endorsed the 
following significant program: (1) 
the constitutional amendment to 
be voted on at the February con- 
vention to raise the dues from $5 
to $10, believing that the AASA 
services should be extended so as 
to give more assistance to the 
states; (2) the vote taken at At- 
lantic City last year in favor of 
regional meetings at least once 
every third year; (3) appointment 
of school administrators by lay 
boards, as against popular elec- 
tions; (4) affiliation of state and 
national associations of school ad- 
ministrators. 
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The week of November 9-15 
| marked another anniversary in the 


history of American Education 
Week. During that time many 
school systems and many educa- 


tional associations did some splen- 
did work tu make the community 
conscious that “The Schools Are 
Yours”, the general theme for the 
week. In fact it had the effect of 
arousing the parents to the realiza- 
tion that they, too, have a joint 
responsibility in the education of 
their children. 

The editor of the Wisconsin 
State Journal at Madison used 
“Who? Me?” as a title of an edi- 
torial for American Education 
Week. In part the editorial reads: 
“The National Education Associa- 
tion has turned up the neatest trick 
of the year. By a quick twist of 
the wrist, these teachers and ad- 
ministrators of the public schools 
have suddenly put the rest of us 
on rather a warmish spot. This 
way: As the slogan for American 
Education Week the association 
adopted: ‘The Schools Are Yours!’ 
And how do we like that?” The 
editor then proceeds to state the 
present conditions, calls attention 
to the “Go-to-school Night’ pro- 
gram, and urges all citizens to be- 
gin now to find out what needs 
to be done to improve education 
and then do it. 


Good Public Relations , 

By no means does the Journal 
of Education have a complete sur- 
vey of the activities of all local 
communities, but from our clip- 
ping service we have received sev- 
eral examples of effective public 
relations. We merely present some 
of the activities to give an idea 
of thé variety of the program and 
the numerous methods used to 
feature American Education Week. 

The Taylor County Education 
Association presented a_ radio 
bfoadcast for which one particular 
school was responsible for the 
broadcast for the day. Besides a 
visiting day for parents the Hur- 
ley High Sethool arranged for a 
special program each day featuring 
the theme for that day. In Mani- 
towoc night classes were conducted 
in place of the afternoon sessions 
| so that the parents could see their 
| children in regular school activity, 
'the kind of instruction they were 
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Education Week Programs 





receiving, and the conditions un- 
der which they were attending 
school. Teachers were available for 
conferences with the parents. Rice 
Lake secured the cooperation of 
the civic clubs which planned pro- 
grams centered around the themes 
of education week. Cedarburg had 
open house climaxed by a panel 
discussion on the subject: “What 
Can We Do to Improve Our 
Schools?” Representatives from 
the community and the schools 
participated in the panel. In Stev- 
ens Point the Student Council sent 
cards to all parents inviting them 
to visit the schools. Besides spon- 
soring a movie “trailer” at the 
local theatres, the Council also ar- 
ranged for members of the speech 
classes to talk before all the local 
civic clubs calling attention to 
American Education Week and in- 
viting the members to visit the 
schools. Faculty members spoke 
before lay groups, and a drama 
relating to education was presented 
over the radio. The Neenah Edu- 
cation Association, the Parent 
Teacher Associations, and the 
Board of Education joined in spon- 
soring a special evening program 
featuring an outside speaker. The 
Jackson County Education Associa- 
tion had advertisements in the 
county papers inviting parents and 
patrons to visit the schools. 


Other Programs 

In addition to the “Go-to-school”’ 
program sponsored by the Madi- 
son Education Association, the 
PTA, and the Board of Education, 
several attractive window displays 
drew attention to American Edu- 
cation Week. Winneconne — suc- 
ceeded in getting 88 per cent of 
the parents of the children from 
kindergarten through high school 
to visit the school and to hold con- 
ference with the teachers. The 
Business Men’s Association of the 
community entertained a_ large 
group of farmers and the Winne- 
bago County Education Committee 
at a banquet which had as a head- 
line speaker Wm. Groves of Lodi 
on the subject: “Rural Union Free 
High School”. 


It is evident that each commu- 
rity had its own particular method 
of recognizing American Educa- 
tion Week and each has reaped 
the benefits from organized and 
concerted effort to let the people 
of the community know that ‘The 
Schools Are Yours’’. 





A boost for the advertisers is a 
boost for the Journal. Remember 
they help to pay printing costs. 
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Governor Puts Issues Before State Committee 





Oneida County Teachers 
Ask Longer Employment 





At a recent meeting of the 
Oneida County Teachers Associa- 
tion important action was taken to 
improve the educational system of 
the county. To give teachers the 
opportunity to properly prepare for 
the year’s work and to permit 
proper completion of records and 
inventories at the end of the year, 
the Association adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring the employment of 
teachers for one week prior to the 
opening of school and one weck 
at the end. 

The organization recommends 
that each school district be as- 
sessed 10 cents per child to build 
up an audio-visual aids library in 
Oneida County. It further ap- 
proves a plan of school reorganiza- 
tion which limits the number of 
grades per teacher in elementary 
schools and the number of classes 
per teacher in high schools. 


Winchester Elected President 
Otis Winchester of Minocqua 


was elected president of the 
OCTA. Cecil Schuh of Monico 
was named vice president, and 


C. R. Wentland, Oneida County 
sunervising teacher, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Several committees have been 
set up by the Association to study 
educational problems and to re- 
port regularly to the entire body. 





Student Scientists 
Keynote NSTA Session 





Participants whose ages range 
from 17 to 24, and professionally 
from freshmen entering college to 
graduate students and accomplished 
scientists, will take part in the 
National Science Teachers Conven- 
tion, December 26-31 in Chicago. 

Keynote of the convention will 
be the emphasis given to youth 
talented in science. The 1947 
Young Scientists Assembly, under 
the direction of John W. Thom- 
son, Jr., of the University of Wis- 
consin, will be held in connection 
with the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Industry financed scholarships 
and fellowships and the develop- 
ment of cooperative co-educational 
programs and search for science 
talent will be among the things 
discussed. The meeting is aimed, 
it is explained, toward bringing 
about closer cooperation and bet- 
ter understanding between indus- 
try and education. 








Equalization of the quality of 
educational opportunity is the ma- 
jor school problem of Wisconsin, 
Gov. Rennebohm told members of 
the newly appointed education 
commission which held its organi- 
zation meeting November 7. To 
emphasize the importance of the 
assignment the Chief Executive 
told the committee that it faced 
the biggest job any group has at- 
tempted to handle in the past 50 
years. 

“It is my hope,” the Governor 
said, ‘that the committee will un- 
dertake the study and discussion of 
each of the major problems and 
decide what medium they think 
will bring about their solution.” 


Utah Tackles School 
Legislative Problems 








A council of 13 members was 
authorized by the last session of 
the Utah legislature to recommend 
needed amendments to present 
school laws and make its findings 
known 30 days before the opening 
of the next session. A sum of 
$40,000 was appropriated to de- 
fray expenses. 





U. W. Faculty Approves 
New Curriculum Program 





A two-year integrated curricu- 
lum of liberal studies designed to 
satisfy the general educational re- 
quirements of students enrolled in 
the College of Letters and Science 
has been given the approval of the 
University of Wisconsin faculty. 

The suggested pattern of studies 
for the integrated two-year curricu- 
lum includes these fields and 
courses: 

Humanities—Classical Culture, 
Medieval and Renaissance Culture, 
Modern European Culture, and 
American Culture; 

Social Studies—Early Man and 
His Society, Transition to Indus- 


trial Society, Modern Industrial 
Society, and the International 
Scene; 


Physical Science—Introduction to 
the Physical Universe, and Earth 
Science ; 

Biological Sciences—Life  Sci- 
ence, including structural and 
functional variations and adapta- 
tions in plants and in animals, and 
heredity and variation; and 

English — English Composition, 
and the Nature and Functions of 
Language. 

In the fall of 1948 a group of 
300 freshmen will enroll in the 
integrated course. 
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Administrative Famine 
May Develop in Decade 





“As the spotlight focused on 
the nationwide teacher shortage 
there has been a tendency to over- 
look the importance of profession- 
ally competent administrative lead- 
ership for school systems,” de- 
clared Herold C. Hunt, president 
of the AASA, at the close of the 
St. Louis Conference of presidents 
of state school administrators. 
“The smaller number of men reg- 
istered in colleges and universities 
which prenare teachers indicates 
that we may have a famine of ad- 
ministrative leadership in the next 
decade that will be fully as seri- 
ous as the present teacher short- 
age, although not nearly so spec- 
tacular.” 


War of Ideologies 


To stress the importance of 
strengthening our educational pro- 
gram Mr. Hunt stated: “America 
is engaged in a war of ideologies. 
In the minds of men will be waged 
the struggle between the American 
ideal of individual freedom and 
opportunity in a free land and the 
foreign notion that the individual 
is nothing but a cog in an auto- 
matic utopia. In this war of ideas 
education is America’s basic line 
of defense. The schools of Amer- 
ica must make common cause with 
other educational agencies to the 
end that America’s great adven- 
ture in the liberation of men’s 
souls’ shall be cherished more 
deeply than ever before and that 
there shall be inculcated a sense 


of responsibility for the preserva- 


tion of our freedoms.” 

It is the school administrators 
deep concern that American edu- 
cation shall measure up to its full 
share of responsibility in these 
testing times according to Mr. 
Hunt. 





Oklahoma to Make Study 
of School Financing 





The Oklahoma legislature au- 
thorized an interim committee to 
investigate methods of financing 
public schools in other states and 
to recommend to the levislature a 
system of adequate school financ- 
ing. This joint legislative com- 
mission has begun its investiga- 
tions along five lines: curriculum 
and evaluation; transportation and 
roads; source of revenue; teachers 
salaries, qualifications and _ retire- 
ment; and building and equip- 
ment. To assist the interim com- 
mittee with pertinent information 


and to keep the profession and 
the public informed as to develop- 
ments a long-time planning group 
has been organized by the Okla- 
homa Education Association. 








Deans of Women Plan 
Chicago Conference 





Members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women will 
hold their 28th national meeting 
March 29-April 1 at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago. As customary 
the meeting will be held in co- 
operation with the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. 





Exemption of Annuities 
Proposed in Congress 





Attention is again directed to 
H. R. 1613, the bill to give a 
$1440 exemption on _ retirement 
allowances. Letters have been sent 
to locals presidents and admin- 
istrators upon the necessity of get- 
ting the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House to set a date 
for a hearing. If and when the 
date for a hearing is set the Joint 
Committee of Public Employees’ 
Organizations (to which the NEA 
belongs) will present arguments 
for the bill. Some other groups 
have such exemption privilege 
now. 





404 Insurance Building 


520 Tenney Building 





Not Even Santa Claus 


can hand you the GIFT of HEALTH 
nor furnish immunity to accidents 


BUT 
Your WEA Group Insurance Offers 


Protected Savings 
Protected Standard of Living 
Freedom from Worry 


Help to Pay Doctor and 
Hospital Bills 


For further information write 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


or 


Washington National 
Insurance Company 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Programs for Locals Featured at Convention 


A new type of sectional meeting 
designed to help local associations 
was held at the WEA convention 
this year. It was primarily for the 
officers of the 180 local organiza- 
tions though other teachers inter- 
ested in locals work were cordially 
invited. A total of 125 attended. 

John Stevenson, chairman of the 
Locals Committee, was in charge 
of the meeting and presented the 


panel which included Oliver C. 
Heine of Milwaukee County, 
Catherine Crump of Kenosha 


County, Kenneth Sager of Apple- 
ton Senior High School, and C. R. 
Wentland of Rhinelander. 


Mr. Heine expressed his ideas 
on how a local association can 
work through a county council. 
He explained the plan used in 
Milwaukee County of a council on 
which there is representation from 
the local units in the county. 
Once a month these representa- 
tives meet in delegate assembly 
and present their problems. In 
turn they report back to their as- 
sociations. 


Teacher-School Board 


In Kenosha County the local 
association works through com- 
mittees according to the report of 
Miss Crump. One committee made 
up of people from the local teach- 
ers association and school board 
members, representing the various 
kinds of schools located in the 
county, recommended a_ county- 
wide salary schedule which was 
adopted by the school boards in 
the county. 


Mr. Wentland told what a 
county organization can do to bet- 
ter working conditions as well as 
to prove to the school boards that 
schools can be organized so that 
only a minimum number of one- 
room schools need to operate. He 
also explained the services avail- 
able to the local association from 
the office of the WEA. 


Effectiveness of Associations 


The effectiveness of a city asso- 
ciation was the theme of discus- 
sion by Mr. Sager. He showed 
how Appleton through building 
representatives conducts its work. 
The executive committee, composed 
of grade teachers, junior high 
teachers, senior high school teach- 
ers, and a representative from the 
administration, carries on all the 
work between regular business 
meetings. Outside speakers are se- 
cured for some of the association 
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neetings while other meetings are 
purely social. 


Suggestions for Locals 


In addition to the talks by the 
four members of the panel ideas 
workable in any local association 
were forthcoming from the audi- 
ence. The following were some of 
the ideas expressed: 

1. Local county associations can 
do much for education by 
working with the newly cre- 
ated county boards of educa- 
tion. 


N 


. Associations can produce 
either through slides or 
movies a pictorial account of 
their school and their local 
association activities. 

3. Ideas for American Educa- 
tion Week were expressed. 

4. A definite and a well defined 
program must be the objec- 
tive of every association. 

5. The presidents were urged 

to have their delegates make 

their reports on the delegate 
assembly to their associations 
as soon as _ possible. 

Delegates and officers of as- 

sociations were to be selected 

so that a form of continuity 
can be followed. 

7. Associations were urged to 
study carefully all committee 
reports written by the vari- 
ous committees that report 
to the delegate assembly so 
that their delegates would 
have some ideas of what 
their association wanted. 

Other matters were discussed 

that pertained to the general wel- 

fare of the WEA. These will be 
submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee for further study. 


NEA Will Hold 1948 
Session in Cleveland 


6. 


o 








The 86th annual meeting of the 
National Education Association 
will be held in Cleveland, July 
5-9, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 

For another year, at least, it is 
necessary, Mr. Givens pointed out, 
to limit the annual meeting to the 
activities of the Representative 
Assembly, and one-day meetings of 
departments. No city, as yet, it 
was explained, is in a position to 
offer the satisfactory facilities 
which are necessary for the full 
convention of the prewar type. 





Christmas Seal Funds 
Raised Once a Year 





Only once a year are Christmas 
Seal funds raised to support the 
year-round fight against tubercu- 
losis. They are used by the Wis- 
consin Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 


tion for case-finding, health educa- 
tion, social service, and rehabilita- 
tion. Each year 95 per cent of the 
money raised in the Seal Sale is 








spent within the state where it is 
contributed. 

According to a report from the 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation the number of active cases 
of tuberculosis in this country is 
estimated at 500,000 only half of 
which are known to health authori- 
ties. These unknown cases must be 
found and placed under treatment 
before the disease can be eradi- 
cated. 





Green County Pupils 
Spend Day in Chicago 





On October 24, a group of 500 
Green County rural school chil- 
dren of Grades 6, 7, and 8 together 
with 100 adults visited Chicago 
for a day. Many of the pupils had 
the experience of having lunch on 
the train for the first time and of 
seeing the topography and types 
of occupations enroute to the 
Windy City. 

According to Florence Warten- 
weiler, county superintendent of 
schools who planned the tour, the 
puvils were thrilled when they got 
their first view of the Union Sta- 
tion. After an education lecture 
at the Field Museum Theatre, the 
pupils visited the Museum and the 
Aquarium. ‘‘A day’s tour taught 


us more in the field of Social 
Studies than books could in 
month,’ declared Miss Warten- 


weiler. 





Please mention the Journal 
when writing to the adver- 
tisers. 
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Appleton’s “Talisman” 
Features Centennial 





The November 25 issue of The 
Talisman, the eight-page weekly 
publication of the Annleton High 
School, has ten news and feature 
articles about the Wisconsin Cen- 
tennial. 

According to The Talisman the 
library staff of the high school has 
undertaken to highlight Wiscon- 
sin’s progress in a series of five 
exhibits. “Our Historic Land- 
inarks” is the heading of one dis- 
play which pictures a large map 
of the state labeled with historic 
places as the centers of interest. 
Wisconsin’s place as a dairy state 
is portrayed in the exhibit en- 
titled: ‘Wisconsin: America’s 
Dairyland’. 

In the ‘Fine Arts of Waiscon- 
sin” display the products of writ- 
ers, Composers, painters, and archi- 
tects of Wisconsin who have made 
a national and international repu- 
tation are shown. To localize the 
interest one section is devoted to 
“Meet Our Appleton Authors’’. 
The exhibit exemplifying the 
state’s motto “Forward” contains 
information about ten famous 
Badgers who have contributed to 
the progress of the state in many 
fields and it also includes the ten 
outstanding Appleton High School 
graduates who have received rec- 
ognition. 


Historical Material 

The social science department 
has arranged a “Then and Now” 
display which shows the changes 
that have taken place in Appleton 
during the past century. A feature 
writer of The Talisman has pre- 
pared an interesting and informa- 
tive article on the Grignon Home 
in Kaukauna, one of the historic 
landmarks of the locality. 

Besides the articles giving gen- 
eral information about the Cen- 
tennia! the editorial writer pleads 
for the students to become history 
conscious and to organize a Junior 
Historical Society with a purpose 
of preserving the important mate- 
tials of history which are now be- 
ing destroyed because they are of 
no apparent historical significance 
today but which will be of inesti- 
mable value for historians of the 
future. 


the first check for the Overseas 


Teacher Relief Fund. 

Press clippings and first hand 
reports indicate that locals are or- 
ganizing for the collection of 
funds. 

The checks from Locals should 
be sent to the WEA from where 
they will be sent to the NEA. 
Remember every dollar will go to 
the relief of teachers in war- 
devastated areas, mostly for food. 

It is hoped that all contributions 
will be in before Christmas. The 
relief goods must necessarily get 
“over there’’ soon to do the most 
good. 





Colorado Education Assn. 
Spikes False Reports 





Ward B. Kimball, Director of 
Publications of the Colorado Edu- 
cation Association, brands as gross 
misrepresentation the recent news 
dispatch circulated by the Asso- 
ciated Press from Denver to the 
effect that teachers are woefully 
ignorant of American history. 

“Since that release was so in- 
accurate and unfair to teachers”, 
reports Mr. Kimball, ‘“‘we wish 
you to have the truth.”’ The facts 
are that the history test was given 
to four teachers in attendance at 
the Eastern Division of the annual 
Colorado Education Association 
convention in Denver by a news- 
paper reporter as a news story 
stunt in connection with the news- 
paper’s coverage of the convention 
meetings. One of the four teach- 
ers made a score of 20. Since the 
four teachers averaged a score of 
67, it means that three averaged 
87. Actually, the knowledge of 
history on the part of 9,000 Colo- 
rado teachers, and the teachers of 
the nation, is being judged on the 
basis of one low score, explains 
Mr. Kimball. 

“Whete the news release picked 
up the figure of 100 teachers is 
beyond us,” he adds. ‘The story 
as carried in the original Denver 





Macdonald Heads League 
Of Classroom Teachers 





At the annual meeting of the 
League of Classroom Teachers of 
Wisconsin, November 6 in Mil- 
waukee, Flora Jane Macdonald of 
Ashland was elected president for 
the following year. Other officers 
chosen at the session include: 
Jeanne McMahan, West Allis, first 
vice president; Julia Henninger, 
Wauwatosa, second vice president; 
Marcella Schneider, Milwaukee, 
third vice president; Eunice Fisch- 
bach, Milwaukee, secretary; and 
Florence Trainor, Kenosha, treas- 
urer. 





newspaper story did not state the 
number of teachers that had been 
given the test.” 

At the request of the Colorado 
Education Association the AP sent 
out a correcting statement. 


An Editor’s Comment 


Clippings from Wisconsin news- 
papers have reached the WEA of- 
fice showing editors in. the — state 
picked up the item as a choice 
bit of news. After citing the sim- 
ple questions and some of the in- 
correct answers the Brillion News 
editor defends the teachers and 
blames everybody for neglecting 
history in these words: 

“This ought not seem surpris- 
ing or startling. Americans simply 
do not know their history. One 
has only to listen to the radio to 
realize this. A group of people on 
a quiz program can stand before 
the microphone and do splendidly 
when the test is to identify the 
latest song hit. When the quiz 
turns to American history, they are 
lost. Teachers ought to be a little 
better but vou cannot expect them 
to be good when everybody neg- 
lects history. 

“Yet our history is the very basis 
on which we have to judge, and 
to plot the future of, our Ameri- 
can way of life.” 
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Chips off the Funny Bone 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS 


With ¥Yoe¢ 





Not Expected 


Landlady: “I think you had better board else- 


where.” 
Joe Bird: “Oh, I often had.” 
Landlady: ‘Often had what?” 
Joe: ‘Had better board elsewhere.”’ 


Gone—$12 


The boss stopped and stared. A boy in the stock- 
room was leaning against a packing case, idling. 

“How much are you getting a week?” he de- 
manded. 

“Twelve dollars.’’ 

““Here’s your twelve. Now get out.” 

The boy pocketed the money and departed. The 
boss turned to the chief clerk. 

“Since when has that fellow been with us?” 

“Never that I know of. He just brought over a 
note.” 


Playing Safe 

In a college town a student called at a boarding 
house to ask about rooms. 

“And what do you charge for your rooms?” he 
asked. 

“Five dollars up,” was the reply. 

“Yes, but I’m a student,” he said, thinking the 
price a little high. 

“That being the case, the price is $5 down,” re- 
plied the landlady, who had had experience. 


A Fast Thinker 

Andy called at the big business house to apply for 
a job that he had seen advertised. 

“But, my dear man,” said the manager, “you are 
much too late! Why I’ve had over a thousand appli- 
cations already!” 

Andy looked thoughtful. 

“Well,” he said, after a while, “how about em- 
ploying me to classify the applications?” 


Shocking 


— young husband had just arrived back from the 
office. 

“What's the matter, darling?” he asked. ‘You look 
very flustered.” 

“Oh, I’ve had a dreadful day,” his wife answered. 
“First baby cut his first tooth, then he took his first 
step, and then he fell and knocked out his tooth.” 

“Well, and then what happened?” asked her 
husband. 

“Oh, darling,’ she answered in a shocked voice, 
“he said his first word!”’ 


Sharpshooter 
“How did you get that bump on your head?” 
“My wife threw a vase at me.” 
“Why on earth didn’t you duck?” 
“I did, but she allowed for it.” 


Getting Acquainted 


First patient (waiting in doctor’s office): How do 
you do? I am aching from neuritis. 

Second patient: Glad to meet you. I'm Thompson 
from Chicago. 
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Professional Service 


Young man: “Good morning, doctor! I’ve just 
drepped in to tell you how greatly I’ve benefited 
from your treatments.” 

Doctor: “But I don’t remember you. You're not 
one of my patients.” 

Young man: “I know, but my uncle was and I’m 
his sole heir.” 


What? No Push! 


“Here, boys,” said the wealthy motorist, “I want 
some gasoline, and please get a move on! You'll 
never get anywhere in the world unless you push. 
Push is essential. When I was young I pushed and 
that got me where I am.” 

“Well, gov’nor,” replied the boy, “We ain't got 
a drop of gas in the place, so I reckon you'll have 
to push again.” 


Character 


They were trying an Irishman charged with a 
petty offense, when the judge asked: “Have you any 
one in court who will vouch for your good char- 
acter?” 

“Yis, your Honor,” was the reply, “there’s the 
sheriff there.” 

Whereupon the sheriff evinced signs of amazement. 
“Why, your Honor,” he declared, “I don’t even know 
the man.” 

“Observe, your Honor,” said the Irishman trium- 
phantly—"“‘Observe that I’ve lived in the country for 
twelve years an’ the sheriff doesn’t know me! Ain't 
that a character for ye?” 
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Will you take a look, Doc? My 
music teacher says I have a frog in 
my throat. 
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Audio-Visual Paterial 


Dates (Sound; 9 min.; $1.25 GI; Use: Soc. St., 
Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Geog., Sr. H. S.; Home 
Econ., Jr. H..S., Sr. H. S.; Clubs Junior, Adult) 
The story of date growing in Southern California. 

A complete description of artificial cross-pollination, 

the care taken in protecting dates from natural ene- 

mies until the time that they reach maturity, pack- 
aging, and distribution of dates. Only advertising 1s 

a brief mention of the Desert Gold Cooperative 

which produces the dates. Good photography; leis- 

ural explanation. (Hollywood Enterprises) 


Fire (Sound; 9 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Safety, Jr. H. S., 
Sy. H. $5 Gen. Sct, Ie. H. S.; Chem., Sr. He Ss 
Clubs, Junior, Adult.) 

The film describes the domestic uses of fire, ex- 
plains the principles of combustion, the nature of 
fire hazards, and the principles of fire extinguishing. 
How the regulation of gas and air in a stove and of 
the draught in a furnace affects combustion are 
clearly shown. Fire hazards are dramatized and use 
of fire extinguishers is demonstrated. (Britannica) 


Fire and Police Service (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; 
Use: Guidance, Sr. H. $., College; Civics, Jr. H. S.; 
Clubs, Junior.) 

The rigid physical and mental civil service exami- 
nations which usually must be passed before firemen 
and policemen can qualify for service are described. 
Specific photography shows the training period and 
typical on-the-job responsibilities which the fireman 
and policeman are likely to meet. While many re- 
sponsibilities and classifications of work are shown, 
the less glamorous routine tasks are also included. 
Emphasis is on training and service responsibilities. 
(Vocational Guidance) 


Greenland (Flight Over the Arctic) (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Soc. St., Intermed., Jr. H. S.; 
Geog., Se. ES: Aeronautics, oF. Et. Ss) 
Geography from the air is the approach to the 

study of the fjords, the glaciers, the mountainous 

1im, and the ice cap of Greenland. This film offers 

an unique opportunity to see the geography of a 

country from an entirely new perspective and to 

dramatize the relationship between map study and 
land forms as seen from the air. (Air Age Educ.) 


Animal Neighbors (Sound; Color; 10 min.;’ $1.50 
GI; Use: Nat. Sci., Primary, Intermed., Jr. H. S.; 
Biology Sr. H. S.; Clubs Junior, Adult.) 

Good color photography and narration. Describes 
in a highly interesting way the habits of such mam- 
mals as cottontail rabbits, gray squirrel, fox squirrel, 
ground squirrel or gopher, chipmunk, field mouse, 
deer mouse, shrew, mole, and bats. (Coronet) 


Termites—Battle of the Centuries (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.25 GI; Use: Biology, Sr. H. S.; Nat. Sci., 
Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Clubs, Junior, Adult.) 
Through microphotography a graphic account of 

the living habits of a termite colony is given. A 

battle between invading ants, the natural enemy of 

the termite, and the termite colony occupies about 
half of the film story. (Teaching Film Custodians, 

Inc. 


Brush Techniques (Sound; Color; 11 min.; $3.00 T; 
Use: Art, Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S., College; Home 
’ Econ., Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S., College; Teaching, 
College; Clubs, Junior, Adult.) 
Reveals how watercolor art can communicate the 
vivid impression of a landscape. The film is photo- 





D -. 





. Ninet Hundred Forty-Seven 


These rew films have been reviewed by teacher 
committees under the direction of Walter Wit- 
tich, Director of Visual Instruction of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. They are available through the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or may be purchased 
from the producer. GI means General Informa- 
tion and the rental price is for one day. T means 
films for teaching purposes and the rental price is 
for one week. Teaching films which correlate 
closely with other sources of information need to 
be used intensively, Since two or more showings 
may be necessary in order that pupils get all the 
information from the film it is desirable that it be 
secured for a teaching period of one week. 











graphed as if through the eye of the artist, Eliot 
O’Hara, one of America’s leading water-colorists, 
and one of this medium’s most successful teachers. 
All important steps in direct watercolor painting are 
portrayed in full natural color. The film is an ex- 
cellent demonstration of the selection and arrange- 
ment of masses drawn from a scene in nature to 
effect a pleasing composition. (Britannica) 


Making of a Mural (Sound; Color; 11 min.; $3.00 
T; Use: Art, Jr. . S., Sr. H. S., College; Home 
Econ., Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S., College; Teaching, 


College; Clubs, Junior, Adult.) 


Produced in color, this film provides an excellent 
opportunity for observing and studying the impor- 
tant processes involved in the planning and comple- 
tion of a typical mural composition. Also makes it 
possible for students and others interested in art to 
see one of the world’s great mural masters, Thorhas 
Hart Benton, at work and to study his style of 
painting. After providing a complete overview of 
the many steps leading up to the final process, the 
film depicts the actual painting of the mural itself. 
(Britannica) 


French Films 


A Paris (French Version) (Sound; 20 min; 
GI.) 


La Champagne (French Version) (Sound; 20 min.; 
$2.50 GI; Use: Foreign Lang., Sr. H. S., College; 
Clubs, Juniors, Adult.) 

These films were prepared to teach geography to 
pupils in the elementary schools of France. They 
are thus ideal for teaching facts of French geog- 
raphy to American students. The language is sim- 
ple, the vocabulary limited, the diction clear, and the 
tempo slow enough for a foreigner to understand. 
The maps and the photography present significant 
information in an interesting and dynamic way. The 
language is within the grasp of elementary students 
from the second semester on. (Internat’l. Film Bur.) 


$1.73 7; 


$2.50 


French For Beginners (Sound; 10 min.; 
Use: Foreign Lang., Sr. H. S., College.) 
This film presents a good picture of the life, cus- 

toms, architecture, and scenery of French Canada 

today. The vocabulary is based on words of high 
frequency and well within the range of first-year stu- 
dents. The sound track is clear, and the rate of 
speed keeps the content easily comprehensible through- 
out. The film is highly recommended for creating 
an interest in our neighbors to the north, and in 
developing pronunciation, aural comprehension, oral 
facility, and vocabulary. (Germaine Mercier and 
Laura B. Johnson, Univ. of Wis. French Dept.) 
(Teaching Films, Inc.) 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Our Children Are Cheated, by Benjamin Fine, 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 1947. 244 pp. 
$3.00. 


Benjamin Fine, the Education Editor of The New 
York Times, has presented in this small volume an 
abundance of evidence to aid those who know there 
is a crisis in education but haven't the facts to sup- 
port their statements and to awaken those who have 
been indifferent or lethargic and believe that we 
may continue to muddle through for the next gen- 
eration. Our Children Are Cheated is based on facts 
gathered by the author’s tour of the country to gather 
first-hand information from the classroom teacher in 
the small one-room school to the president of the 
university, the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, and the layman who is a member of the 
board of education. He surveys the entire field from 
the present plight of education to the recommenda- 
tions for improvement. If every teacher, every ad- 
ministrator, and every public official who has any 
responsibility over the control of the schools of this 
country knew what the situation really is, something 
would surely be done. Mr. Fine’s book presents the 
facts. 


Economics in Everyday Life, by Goodman and 
Moore. Ginn & Co., Chicago, Revised Edition 
1947. 576 pp. $2.40. 


Economics in Everyday Life has been revised by 
the authors to bring this text up-to-date. Through a 
series of thought provoking chapters the student is 
introduced to the fundamentals of our economic life 
and in Part VII is given an overall view of our eco- 
nomic outlook. By means of challenging questions 
at the beginning and at the end of each chapter the 
student can easily see his place in the economic or- 
der and what makes our society function. Splendid 
photographs, drawings, and charts lend visual aids 
to the understanding of what is thought to be a 
rather abstract subject. Teaching should be easy with 
a modern text like this. 


One World in the Making, Second Edition, by 
Wm. G. Carr. Ginn & Co., New York. 1947. 
114 pp. $1.20. 


One World in the Making has been written by 
Mr. Carr who has a background of work with the 
UN. He is associate secretary of the NEA and was 
consultant of the United States Delegation at the 
United Nations Conference in San Francisco, deputy 
secretary general of the United Nations Conference 
for the Establishment of the Educational and Cul- 
tural Organization, London. The book is a clear and 
concise explanation of the United Nations. He traces 
the development of the UN from the San Francisco 
Conference to the final adoption of the charter. 
Part I explains the framework of the UN, and 
Part II presents the text of the UN Charter with 
explanations appearing in the margins. Many photo- 
gtaphs of the participants are shown, and the work 
of the UN is in diagram form. It is a valuable book 
for any one seeking:a clear understanding of the 
world organization. 
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Physics for the New Age, by Carleton & Williams, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., New York. 1947. 656 pp, 
452 illustrations. List $2.80. 


Physics for a New Age was planned and written 
to satisfy the requirements of college-preparatory stu- 
dents and also to mect the practical needs of those 
pupils who will not go beyond the study of high 


school physics. It not only contains the basic facts, | 


ideas, laws, and principles generally taught in high 
school physics courses but also stresses the practical, 
applied, up-to-the-minute physics which teachers and 
pupils expect in a modern text. Jet propulsion, rock- 
ets, electronics, color photography, television, radar, 
teleran, and splitting the atom are explained. It is 
well illustrated with drawings and photographs. At 
the end of each chapter are found questions of fact 


and understanding, questions for thought and appli- | 


cation, and problems. 


Your Craft Book, by Newkirk and Zutter. Inter- 
national Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. 1947. 212 
pp. List $4.00. 


Your Craft Book contains an abundance of ideas 
for art projects in the intermediate grades. It sug- 
gests ideas for the making of toys and games, holi- 
day gifts and decorations, masks and puppets, objects 
of needle and thread, creations from water and oil 
clay, and general gift suggestions. It contains 108 
well-designed projects which can be made simply by 
studying the drawings. There are 20 varicolored 
plates as well as 88 black and white plates. It is 
primarily an idea-work craft book for teachers as 
well as for the home where active and energetic chil- 
dren seek suggestions for things to do. Mr. Newkirk, 
a graduate of the University of Iowa and Stout In- 
stitute, is at present Director of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Arts of the Chicago Public Schools. Miss 
Zutter is a recognized artist with a background of 
teaching experience in the Chicago Public Schools 
and teacher training courses. It is an art book of un- 
usual value and interest. 
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